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New and Widely Acclaimed —~ 


| 
OTHER PEOPLE'S CHILDREN 


Anna Judge Veters Levy 


“The judge in a juvenile court presents 
a series of absorbing, well-written case 
reports. Each report is different and 
many are heart-breaking, but they pro- 
vide a clearer idea of the factors that 
determine the future course of a child’s 
life—what starts a child on the road to 
delinquency and what steps could have 
been taken to prevent such a course 


—Journal of the A.M.A. 


“This book is a sensitive and moving dé 

scription of the lives and prejudices of 
children one must be deaf of heart 
not to respond "—Justice J. W. Polier. 


“An unusually interesting account of 
some of the 30,000 youngsters who have 

appeared before the author in court 
~Understanding the Child. 287 pp. $3.75 


Two Standard Guides: 


EDUCATION of the 
SLOW-LEARNING CHILD 





Christine P. Ingram 
Illinois State Normal University 


A practical key to the necessary teach- 
ing methods for educating the slow- 
learner at various age levels. Emphasis 
is on fundamentals applicable to the ed- 
ucation of all children, with appropriate 
allowance for the mentally retarded. 
“Most helpful . . @ comprehensive 
book.”—Special Class Teacher, 2nd Ed 
21 ills., tables; 359 pp $5 


The PSYCHOLOGY of 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Karl C. Garrison 
University of Georgia 





This widely used textbook provides an 
accurate picture of the characteristics 
and needs of children who are gifted, 
retarded, or otherwise exceptional. 
“Should be in the hands of every edu- 
cator.’—Psychiatric Quarterly Supple- 
men’. Rev, Ed. 57 ills., tables; 517 pp. $5 


Through bookstores or from 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th St. New York 10 
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Guest editor 

Josette Frank, always an active 
member of the Editorial Board of 
Cup Srupy, has played an espe 
cially important part, as guest ed 
itor in the preparation of this 
1 position in which 
must feel at home, since she 

; the first editor of this maga 
“Expert” is perhaps a cold 
word for the kind of knowledge 
ind bas kground she brings to the 
ubject of children’s reading, for 
her interest goes far beyond the 
icademic. She focuses on the ac 
tual experiences that children have 
in their variou encounters with 
the printed word—with its impact 
on both their inner and outer 
world Her vic wpoint is, we hope, 
reflected in this issue. Here we 
ire not dealing with the techniques 
of teaching reading, or with what 
ind how much children “ought” 
we try to take a 

wok at the new resources 

and distractions — which surround 
children today and how these may 
affect one of the greatest perennial 


adventures of childhood. 





With best wishes 


D. Gunnar Dybwad, Director of the Child Study As- 
sociation of America, is leaving April first to assume new 
duties as Executive Director of the National Association 
for Retarded Children. To look back over the five and a 
half years of his directorship is to realize how continuity 
can be combined fruitfully with experimentation and 
growth. Dr. Dybwad’s detailed knowledge of the history 
of the Association has often astonished and even con- 
founded longtime staff members who attempted to argue a 
past date or sequence with him, Yet this interest in the 
background and special aims of the organization has not 
obscured his view of new possibilities nor blocked the path 
of significant advance. 

Every aspect of the CSAA program has responded to the 
stimulus of this approach. There is not space here to detail 
all that has happened these last five and a half years in the 
departments of Parent Group Education and Counseling 
in Cump Srupy and other publications, in Public Rela 
tions, in the work of the two book committees, in the 
research projects to which CSAA contributes, But perhaps 
most characteristic of Dr. Dybwad is the impetus he has 
given to increased cooperation between the Association 
and other agencies, both in the U.S. and abroad; between 
CSAA and community parent education programs; and 
between workers in the parent education field. 

The Parent Education Exchange Bulletin, which he ini 
tiated, has been acclaimed as the only medium of exchange 
of parent education news in this country. The flourishing 
growth of the Program Advisory Service has brought 
CSAA into close contact with developments in many com 
munities, near and far. International activities undertaken 
with the World Federation of Mental Health have carried 
such contacts a big step further; and Dr. Dybwad has 
given as much time to individual visitors from foreign 
countries to CSAA headquarters as to working with inte1 
national organizations in mental health, education and 
welfare. 

As it has in the past, CSAA will seek to keep all such 
gains and extend them. But Dr. Dybwad’s special gifts and 
enthusiasms will be greatly missed. Meanwhile, the board 
and staff of the Association offer him every good wish for 
continued success in his new venture, 

Mrs, CLARENCE K. WHITEHILL, 
President, CSAA 





Where they are free to find the books—old 
and new—that have meaning for them 
today, children do read, and more than ever 


What are children reading 


in this TV age? 


By Josette Frank 


Miss Frank 


the CSAA Staff 
ind Mass Media 


A sso late for Children’s Book: 


As editor, author lecturer ind stall repre 


sentative on the CSAA Children’s Book Committee, she has mace 


many inportant 


ject Her most 


\\ e are being told on every side that 


today’s children do not, in fact cannot, read. 
This would be dreadful, if true. How true 
is it? 

Certainly there are children who, for any 
of a number of reasons, have not acquired 
that considerable skill in reading which is 
a prerequisite to enjoying it. There are 
others who can read but do so only when 
they must, and find books less alluring than 
other pursuits. But when one says “chil 
dren” one is talking generically of all chil 
dren; and all evidence points to the conclu- 
sion that more children are reading today 
than ever before, and reading more books. 

There are several reasons for this. For 
one thing, children’s books are more avail 
able than they were even a generation back 
Go into any busy supermarket and you will 
see a horde of small tots, and some not so 
small, squatting on the floor around the 
turntable bookrack, comfortably establish- 
ing their own reading room there, hardly 
aware of the shoppers and carts swirling 
around them. True, many of them are too 
young to be “reading” anything but the pic- 
tures; but others, somewhat older, are deep- 


contributions to modern thinking on the sub 
recent book is Your (¢ hild’s Reading Today 


ly absorbed in the stories. True, too, the 
books they pluck from this indiscriminate 
rack are, most of them, not great literary o1 
artistic works—a gross understatement 
since most of these books might be called 
pretty poor stuff. A few of them, however 
do have excellent little stories, and—still 
fewer—fine pictures. 

But in any case, these youngsters are dis 
covering books and finding that there is 
pleasure to be had from them. Few homes 
today, even in the hinterland, do not own a 
handful of these inexpensive little books 
suitable or otherwise possibly brought in 
with the groceries. Ownership of books is 
thus no longer the exclusive mark of the 
privileged home. A mother of two young 
children in a remote farm area writes: “My 
children have some of these little 25-cent 
books, and love them. Now I want to buy 
them a few real good books. Can you tell 
me how to go about finding out the best 
on our small budget we can't afford to make 
mistakes in selection.” 

Many people complain that the mass me 
dia are distracting children from reading 


Most of us are unaware that today chil 


Q 
0 





dren’s books are mass media. Consider the 
more than 7,000,000 single copies 


of Landmark Books have been sold in the 


figures: 


six years since they first appeared. Many of 
these reach multiple readers in public and 
school libraries, while those bought by in 
dividuals are known to pass from hand to 
hand in continuous “swapping.” The total 
number of readers of these books thus be- 
comes staggering; and this is only one of 
several such series for eight- to twelve-year 
olds that sell in large quantities. For young 
er children: of the 25-cent books mentioned 
above 30,000,000 Little Golden Books and 
25,000,000 Wonder Books ( 


two major groups) were sold last year. If 


to mention only 


the quality of these books was uneven, their 
quantity at least, and their price, assured 
their reaching many hands, and rescued 


books and 


bery of a bygone day. 


reading forever from the snob 


The many purposes of books today 

Possibly because of this factor of avail 
ability, but also because of our widespread 
education in the values of reading, there 
has been a subtle change in the general at 
titude toward books. Once the special pro 
vince of children in homes of cultivated 
tastes, the reading of books has come to be 
considered a natural part of ordinary living. 
The nature and quality of the books be ‘ing 
read, and the reasons for reading them 
Children, like 


other people, still read for escape, for ad 


may not always be lofty. 


venture, for a vicarious brush with remote 
people or far places. But they also read, 
and increasingly so, for information on an 
infinite variety of subjects, and for instruc- 


tion in how to do any number of things. 


Books today serve as many purposes as 
there are varieties of children. 

Some of us are inclined to question 
whether this is “reading” at all, in the sense 
that we have always thought of it as an art. 
Those of us for whom books had a certain 
aura in our own childhood fear that in thus 
widening the base we have lost the sum- 
mit: that our children will no longer feel 
the preciousness of books, no longer find 
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joy, as we did, in the beautiful and true in 
fine literature. 

They, too, will find joy in books, but per- 
haps not always in the same way or in the 
same books. We must accept the f: ict, how 
ever, that our children will take their read 
ing in a different stride and at a different 
pace than we did. And they won't neces 
sarily respect the books we cherished. The 
children’s world has changed. The picture 
I have sketched of children of all ages, in 
snowsuits or blue jeans, sprawled book 
hand on the floor of the crowded super 
market, is far from our nostalgic pattern: 
child quietly curled up with book at fire 
side. For many of our boys and girls both 
leisure and quiet have vanished, and so has 
the fireside. They read sitting in front of 
the TV set, they read while waiting their 
turn for the barber’s or dentist’s chair (one 
youngster refused to go to a certain barber 
who wouldn't let him continue reading in 
the chair!) They read standing at the gate 
waiting for the school bus, they read at the 
public library, and they read—more than we 
realize—at school. 


Some new patterns 


In the elementary school of only a few 
decades ago reading was done from a sober 


book called a “ 


ed. The whole class progressed together, 


reader,” appropriately grad- 
hit by bit, each reading aloud a paragraph 
or two, until they had finished one chapter. 

This was the “reading lesson.”. Homework 
consisted of assigned pages in a geography 
or a history textbook. If the children read 
at random for pleasure, and a small num- 
ber of them did (this was the scholastic top 
of the class), it had to be done at home, 
since there was no school time assigned to 
it. Contrast this with a good school today 
where there are books for fun, and time al- 
lowed for choosing and for reading them. 
A growing number of schools (though still 
too few) include a library in their building 
plans; others count heavily upon the col- 
lections of the public libraries for their 
All sorts of related sub- 
jects draw on this kind of reading, not just 


classroom needs. 





to enliven the history, geography and 
science in the curriculum, but to supple- 
ment or stimulate trips, dramatics, puppet 
arts and crafts of all kinds. 


Libraries everywhere 


shows, 
report heavy in- 
creases in the use of their children’s rooms 
not attributable population shifts. Of 
course, pessimists will remind us that some 
of these children come into the library just 
to get out of the cold, and take home books 
they don’t read. Alert librarians know this, 


too. But this has always been so, and would 


not account for the greater numbers. Be- 


sides, under the spell of a skillful librarian, 


some of those who come to warm their 


hands remain to read. 


New popularity of non-fiction 


Interesting, too, is the change in the kinds 
of books in greatest demand. The library 
of my childhood recollection found it neces- 
sary to limit the number of books of fiction 
a child might borrow at one time. You 
all the 


they were 


could take home non fiction books 


you could carry a drug on the 
market! 
shelves of fact books, eager 


about a lot of things. 


Today's youngsters swarm to the 
» find out 
Perhaps ‘this is the 
or it may be the cause—of the ever- 
growing stream of attractive, 


result 
stimulating 
even thrilling fact books being produced to- 
day. 

[ think we may attribute part of it also 
to the 


from newspapers, 


assorted bits.of information gleaned 
picture magazines and 
comics, television, radio and the newsreels 
that stimulate this 


out. Let’s give the much castigated mass 


appetite for finding 
media their due. Exciting new facts and 
art forms are literally in the air, often send- 
ing youngsters to books to piece out the 
fragments. 

Can anyone claim that books about pow 
er, about motion, about the atom, about 
butterflies 


mathematics or 


about stars and space about 


archaeology are less chal 
lenging to the imagination than adventure 
tales and traditional fiction? The boy who 
dreams of piloting a jet plane may exhaust 


the library for books about them but not be 


attracted—right now anyway—to Huckle 
berry Finn or even Jules Verne’s outdated 
marvels. The girl whose passion at the mo- 
ment is dinosaurs (there are such girls! 
will browse among the many books about 
these creatures on the library shelves, with 
Heidi or Little 
Women. Their parents are likely to say of 
such children that they “don’t read.” But 


isn't this reading, too? 


never a glance toward 


This is not to say that some of our own 
childhood favorites are not being read by 
our children: well-worn copies of the works 
of Grimm and Andersen, Stevenson and 
Mark Twain, Alcott, 


Hodgson Burnett and others evidence their 


Louisa May Frances 
continuing appeal to the young. 

Oddly, though, we expect our children to 
be reading these at a much earlier age than 


we probably did. One impatient f father 
asked plaintively when his seven-year-old 
son might be expected to get to “serious 
reading.” By serious reading, he explained, 
“childhood favorites” 

Victor Hugo, Mark Twain, et al. 


Anything short of this seemed to him mere- 


he meant his own 
Dumas, 
ly a prelude to reading. Furthermore he 
really believed he had read these at seven, 
an odd quirk of memory to which many of 
us are subject. 
Give them time! Good readers among to- 
though 
thought hallowed 
may prove to have outlived their appeal 


day's youngsters will get to these, 
some of the books we 


But our boys and girls will also read and 


Announcing two reprints 


© Re ponse to the Winter 1956-57 issue of Cump 
Srupy, Doctors, Hospitals, 


has been so enthusiastic that the issue has long 


Nurses and Children, 


been out-of print. Next month the major artic les 
topi will be available in reprint form 


copi 1) cent five copies $] 


¢ Another reprint, “Bases for the Use of the 
Small Discussion Group in Parent Education,” by 
Gertrude Goller appearing in the April 1957 Social 
Vork, will be ready 
15 cent Adare 
Department 


after April 15. Single copies 
to CSAA’s Publications 


IN UIries 





love some of the truly fine fiction and fan 
tasy that has been written since those gold- 
en days of our “greats” in juvenile reading. 
Some of our children in the days to come 
may remember just as fondly their joy in 
discovering Jean de Brunhoff's Story of 
Babar, or Dr. Seuss’ Horton Hatches the 
gg, P. L. Travers’ Mary Poppins, Robert 
McCloskey’s Homer Price, Ruth Sawyer’s 
Roller Skate 8, Esther Forbes’ Johnny Tre- 
main, or Laura Ingalls Wilder's superb ser- 
ies of Little House books. If the proof of 
the literature is in the reading, some of 
» and even be 
come Classics to the next generation. 


these books may long endure 


At the same time, some of our children’s 
more ephemeral reading is giving them 
great pleasure too—yes, even the books we, 
heights, label “trash.” 


Surely pleasure has values for its own sake; 


from our superior 


and besides, pleasure in reading anything is 
likely to breed appetite for more, and 


perhaps more varied, reading. 


But what about inspiration? 


Many of us are concerned lest our chil 
dren miss, in this heterogeneous reading, 
that special value for which we have tradi- 
tionally looked to books: inspiration. We 
know that the great thoughts and deeds of 
all time, kept alive through the ages in 
hooks, have the power to stir the hearts and 
minds of the young. Yet we do not always 


know whence this inspiration may come for 


any individual boy or girl. Will it be a mov- 


ing biography of Lincoln or an action 
packed story of Viking exploration? Will it 
be the resourcefulness and faith of Robin 
son Crusoe or the daring of space rangers 
in quest of interplanetary secrets? Will it be 
the militant Night 
ingale or the quiet maturing of a little girl 
in Understood Betsy? 


crusading of Florence 


Nor do we know for sure what deep 
child derives 
One likes to 
weep, another finds release in nonsense; one 


sources of satisfaction any 
from one book or another. 
wants to dare vicariously, another hopes to 
find his own thoughts and feelings reflected 


back from the printed page; one seeks fan- 
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tasy, another prefers to grapple with reali- 
ties through the problems of a fictional hero 
or heroine. . 

It is frequently pointed out that parents 
who read books are likely to have book- 
reading children. Parents’ enthusiasms are 
Nevertheless, there are 
some children in reading families who find 
the going tough. Whether because, at an 
early age, they cannot measure up to the 
parents’ or older brother's reading ability, 
or because their interest runs in a different 
direction, or for other reasons, such children 
can come to feel they have somehow failed 
to meet their parents’ expectations—and 
give up trying. Our best course is to make 
many kinds of books available to our chil- 


often contagious. 


dren and help each find his way to his own 
kind of reading. 

Sharing our pleasure in books by reading 
aloud with our children has values far be- 
yond the interest it may engender in the 
printed page. Not only does this open up 
to them a whole world of books the “y are 
not yet able to read for themselves, but it 
also serves as two-way’ communication be- 
tween us. We convey to them our enthus- 
iasms and judgments on the beauty or hu- 
mor or integrity of the book we are read- 
ing, and they, by their response, tell us 
much about their own likes and dislikes to 


help us guide their choices. 


Redefining the purpose 

Am I then suggesting a laissez faire ap- 
proach to children’s reading? No. What I 
am saying is that I think we need to rede- 


fine for ourselves the purpose of reading. Is 
it to stimulate the imagination, to delight 
the heart, to provide a haven of escape from 
a world 


“too much with us,” to supply in- 
formation, to broaden the mind, to enrich 
the spirit, to carry on the culture? Perhaps 
it is all of these things, but not all at the 
same time or for the same person. Perhaps 
reading is for each according to his need. 
In a magazine, an encyclopedia, a news- 
paper or even on a cereal box cover one 
may find a piece of reading which will both 
delight the heart and inform the mind. 





Reading, even very good reading, need not 
come between hard covers, as some of the 
paper-bound books and magazines are 
proving to us every day. 

This is far from suggesting that adults 
bow out and leave the children to their own 
resources. Rather it is to plead for adult 
help—as providers not prodders. Our pleas- 
ant task is to help children find out what 
reading may hold for them. To do this we 
must know books—and children. 

To know books it is not sufficient to re- 
membei those we once loved we need to 
be in touch with what has been written and 
published in recent years. Many lists are 
available to help us: periodicals and news- 
papers carry reviews of current books for 
children. A browsing visit to bookshop or 
librarv—with or without the children—will 
reveal a fresh. crop of books we never knew. 
(About fourteen hundred new titles were 
We and our chil 


dren are likely to find some of them extra- 


published in 1956 alone. 


ordinarily good. And the supply is varied 
enough to offer something to tempt even a 
reluctant reader to take the next step, say 
beyond the comics or the stereotyped mys 
tery or adventure series. 

To know children, and their present in 
terests, we have only to stop, look and lis- 
ten to them. What are the programs they 
select on TV? Which are the movies they 
beg to see? What do they talk about with 
their friends? What reading do they choose 
on their own? There are books to be found 
if we know where to look for them, to 
match any of these interests, Or, if their 
preferences run to collecting stamps or to 
baseball dogs or horses science Or art we 
can lead them to a book or books full of 
fascinating facts about their favorite sub- 
jects. Again, one book enjoyed leads to an- 
other. 


The “habit of reading" 


Will all this establish for our children 
that anomaly commonly referred to as “the 
habit of reading’? I would hope not: an 
activity which comes to be no more than a 


“habit” must surely lose its freshness and 


zest. What we really want is to help boys 
and girls enjoy reading, not just to “get 
them to read.” By much pushing and pull- 
ing, or by a careful system of rewards and 
penalties (one hour of reading for every 
half-hour of television, or vice versa) we 
may indeed succeed in getting a child to 
down a number of books—even very good 
books. We may at the same time succeed in 
making reading a chore, to be dropped as 
soon as the quota is filled and the pressure 
is off. Granted that a well-timed push, or a 
nudge toward one book or another, may 
sometimes be needed to start them off in a 
new direction, the goal must still be to help 
them find reading a satisfying experience. 
Perhaps this is best achieved when parents 
and children, with due respect for one an- 
other’s tastes and preferences can adven 
ture together, finding ways to experiment 
reach out for and communicate to each 
other a genuine delight in the rewards of 


reading. 
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G. MOSER 


Author of 
UNDERSTANDING 
BOYS 
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for parents, teachers 


leaders sympathetic insight into a girl's 
physical, mental, emotional growth and needs 
at four age levels, 6-17. How to help her de 


velop inwardly and socially $3.50 


when your child begins to notice) 
e -o+ ifs time to read 
Dr. RALPH G. ECKERT’s 
SH. 1 > @ Vagna'i +) 4 | 
INTHE HOME 
$3.50 at all bookstores ® 
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The taste for reading is rooted in 
the child's delight when a 
story echoes his secret dreams 


The daydream behind the 


story 


By Lili E. Peller 


Mrs. Peller 


practice as a psychoanalyst 


originally from Vienna, is in private 
She has written exten- 
sively for professional journals and has contributed to 


such books as The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child 


W e may look ata child’s book from many 


angles: does it speak with dignity and sin- 
cerity to its audience or is it condescend- 
ing; is it well-written or is it a slick com- 
mercial production; is its goal to teach or to 
give pleasure and enjoyment; does the book 
subtly or openly try to indoctrinate; is it a 
realistic story or a tale of fantasy? All these 
approaches are valid, but I want to stress 
still another one: what is the daydream be- 
hind the story? And how does the world 
of the story relate to the author's and read- 
ers own fantasies? 

Every successful children’s story has a 
universal daydream at its core. Children 
even young children, have wishful thoughts 
“dreams of glory,” which they guard as their 
personal precious secrets. The child who 
listens to a story (or reads it) is not only re- 
ceptive to the tale. While he is taking it in, 
he also spins a fantasy of his own which 
the story, or some detail of it, has stirred 
up. The closer the listened-to-story comes 
to presenting an embellished and more ar- 
ticulate version of his own daydream, the 
greater his enjoyment, his enthusiasm, his 
wish to hear the same story over and over 

The story lends words to his own feelings 


of fear and hope and wonderment. For us 
who as parents, teachers or librarians select 
children’s reading, this aspect cannot be 
stressed enough: the reading child is not a 
passive recipient of images poured into him 
by the story. As he absorbs the tale, his 
own images, fantasies and emotions, which 
existed dimly and possibly unconsciously 
before he encountered the story, come into 
the light of consciousness and take form. 
The same story will draw very different 
responses from different children or even 
from the same child according to time and 
mood. The book which delights one reader 
gets the rating “quite nice” from another 
and indifference or active dislike from a 
third one. If the child himself can select 
from a number of books, chances for a 
warm or enthusiastic response are far better 
than when grownups put a book into his 
hands. The child’s need for fictional char- 
acters and fictional plots is so great that he 
will imbibe anything that fits in halfway 
with his mood. Until a short time ago stor- 
ies read or listened to were the main out- 
side source of the child’s fantasy material. 
Recently TV has wrought a tremendous 
change. But contrary to the opinion and 





tear of some, TV has not made books obso- 
lete. There is so great an annual production 
of juveniles that, as might be expected, a 
good deal of it is on a very low literary 
level. Yet in this flow of mediocre books 
and booklets there are also quite a few 
which bring delight not only to children 
but to adults. 

Some stories written in another age have 
kept their appeal for three, four and even 
more generations and have been translated 
into several languages, all of which testifies 
to their wide appeal and reflects the univer- 
sal appeal of the daydream they contain. 


The living audience 


An interesting sidelight is that many of 
the books which became classics were writ- 
ten not for the audience of children at 
large, but for one child, or a small group 
of children, whom the author knew person- 
ally. The desire to please a beloved child 
revived the author's own childhood dreams 
so fully that his tale then became a favor- 


ite of millions. The wish to capture the in- 


terest of a child who is physically present 
and expects a story, or the wish to enter in- 
to tender discourse with a child whose pres- 
ence he misses—these desires unlock for the 
author the gates to his own long buried 
childhood dreams and longings and sense 
of wonderment. In a way, this is but a con- 
firmation of Freud’s general formula for the 
poet's creative activity: “a powerful recent 
experience awakens the memory of earlier, 
usually childhood, experiences, creating a 
longing which is then discharged in the 
poet's writing.” 

As an example of such books you prob- 
ably have thought already of the “Alice” 
books. Here are some others: The Rose 
and the Ring, now over a century old; 
Thackeray, homesick in Rome around 
Christmas time, sketched the pictures and 
wrote the story for a group of English- 
speaking children he met in the pension 
where he lived. A map of Treasure Island 


1 ‘The Relation of the Poet to Daydreaming,”’ Collected 
Papers of Sigmund Freud Vol. IV, Hogarth London 





drawn by his young stepson inspired Stev- 
enson to write his famous tale of adven- 
ture. The King of the Golden River was 
written for Effie, the 12-year-old girl whom 
John Ruskin married ten years later. Helen 
Bannerman, living in India with her hus- 
band, produced the story of Little Black 
Sambo tor her children in England. Peter 
Pan was written for five little boys, one of 
them named Peter, whom Barrie later 
adopted. During World War I, Hugh Loft- 
ing found that he was losing contact with 
his children. The most vividly written de- 
scriptions of his war experiences seemed to 
arouse only their lukewarm interest — but 
when he hit upon Dr. Doolittle and his 
crew of animals they looked forward to 
every one of his letters. The Wind in the 
Willows, Edward Lear's nonsense verses, 
Winnie-the-Pooh—all were written for in- 
dividual children. 


No recent example is quoted here, prob 
ably because it takes time before anecdotes 
and lore about a story 's origin are passed 
around. But no doubt the same process is 
still going on. A couple of years ago an arti 
cle* in a popular magazine had such wide 
appeal that it was made into a book: it told 
about a father inventing for his little boy 
and with his help a bedtime story about a 
bad wolf, 


It seems to be mostly the men authors 
who are moved by the desire to please a 
child through a storytelling. Perhaps wom 
en have other ways ot expressing their ten- 
der feelings for a child or renewing their 
own childhood dreams. While women are 
prolific writers of juveniles, they write more 
often for the general, anonymous child aud 
ience, pretty much as one addresses adult 
readers. 

John Crosby, in a recent issue of TV 
Guide, advised the actor not to think of the 
millions who are likely to watch his show, 
but rather to picture in his mind one famil- 
iar living room and to key his performance 
to the coziness of this setting and the peo- 


2 ‘Wolf Story’’ by Ilham McCleery in 
Journal, May 


The Ladies Home 
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ple in it. The author's or actor’s rapport with 
one well-known listener or spectator, opens 
deeper springs in him and makes possible 

performance which rings true to many 
others. 


Daydreams—the raw material 


Daydreams are the storyteller’s raw mate- 
rial and, like 


fields, it may be used in a crude and clumsy 


raw material in many other 


way, in a glib conventional manner, or with 
the skill and the nimble touch of the true 
artist. As critics, we are keenly aware of the 
storybuilder’s skill, but a large part of the 
public, including children, is primarily at- 
tracted by the daydreams woven into the 
tale. 

Very young listeners may like the story of 
a child who runs aw: iy (or hides or is sepa- 
rated) from its mother (or protector ). As 
the connoisseurs of such a plot are usually 
little children, the 
often an animal child who, after many dar- 


“hero” in the story is 


ing and dangerous adventures, is happily 


reunited with his mother, 

The story of Peter Rabbit is a famous ex- 
ample, which has had, and continues to 
have, many imitators, Stories using the same 
basic fantasy may still differ in all other re- 
spects. Realistic stories are generally consid- 
ered entirely different from stories about 
imaginary creatures, Yet Oley the Seamon- 
ster,a completely true-to-life story of a baby 
seal who is carried off by a sailor while its 
mother dives for food, uses the same plot 
and offers as much adventure, excitement 
and surprise as Peter Rabbit or Curious 
George. 

The child of seven-years-plus, who goes 
to school and is eager to take a good look at 
the world general and his own future 
place in it in particular, may like a tale 
woven around a child hero. Here in a nut- 
shell is the plot of such tales: the main char- 
acter is apt to be an orphan or semi-orphan 
living with one parent or with relatives 
(Heidi with her grandfather, Emil with 
his widowed mother, Dorothy of The Wiz- 
ard of Oz 


story's hero is clever, clean, industrious and 


with her uncle and aunt). The 
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resourceful, In short, he is the kind of super 
child that might have stepped out of a per- 
tectionistic parent's dream—except for one 
thing: he is not overawed or easily silenced 
by authority. He meets grownups who are 
kind and helpful and others whose bad in- 
tentions he quickly senses, though they suc- 
After 
trials and adventures, the hero unmasks the 


ceed deceiving everybody else. 
villain or villains and reaps his victory. Just 
think of all the sinister plots hatched by 
the pirates on the “Hispaniola” against the 
“good” people! All these evil schemes are 
discovered—sometimes just in the nick of 
time—by Jim Hawkin’s pluck and cunning 
and last, but not least, by his eavesdrop- 
ping. Jim is as clever and untiring as an 
adult, yet he is also a regular boy who can 
jump quicker and hide more easily than a 
grownup. 


From formula to masterpiece 

My presentation of the daydream is per- 
haps oversimplified, But—this is the version 
many hacks follow. Horatio Alger’s form- 
ula, for example, was similar. However, the 
stories which we consider masterpieces mod- 
ify the simple daydream, thereby adding in 
literary enjoyment what they detract from 
direct gratification. Aldrich’s Story of a Bad 
Boy, for instance, was loved by three suc- 
cessive generations of American children 
and still finds readers today. It is said to be 
largely autobiographical—an amazing fact 
in view of its many wish-fulfilling episodes 
and strange coincidences. 

The story of Emil and the Detectives is a 
corking good story which parents and chil- 
dren can enjoy together. And this brings us 
to another point. Parents read to children 
not only because the latter are unable to 
read themselves, but to share the enjoyment 
of the story. The more the reading parent 
can combine his own enjoyment with that 
of the child, the more fruitful will the expe- 
rience be for the young listener. I would go 
even further: a story from which a parent 
cannot get any pleasure should be exclud- 
ed from the Children’s Hour. A long-suffer- 
ing parent who goes on reading while he is 





utterly bored is not furthering his child’s 
literary education, or his interest in books. 
We have a fair selection of competently 
written stories which, functioning on sev- 
eral levels, offer entertainment and even de- 
light to both adult and child. 

On the other hand, parents concerned 
with their child’s reading see today many 
developments which understandably arouse 
their anxiety. There are indeed many tales 


and pictures so crude, so stereotyped or in- 


appropriate tor youngsters that they should 
never have gotten into print or on the TV 
screen. But some parents and educators re 
act as if these hack productions were not 
only a waste of time and eyesight but a 
source of contamination to the child, to be 
kept away from him lest they ruin his liter- 
ary taste. That's where I disagree with them. 
Good literary taste is not something one is 
born with and which must thereafter be 
carefully preserved. It is an end product 
which may develop under favorable condi- 
tions. The first requisite is that the child en 
counter stories which give him delight 


The dangers of censorship 


The first step taken, almost automatically, 
by alarmed parents is often in the wrong 
direction: they try to censor their child's 
reading. They think of the child’s literary 
education as a strict program to be carried 
out under their constant supervision and 
guidance. 

May I digress a little into another field 
to illustrate why strict control of leisure- 
time reading, with the aim of nurturing 
good taste, destroys its own purpose? 

A generation ago the accepted way of 
teaching drawing was to show a child how 
“we’ drew a box, a table, or a tree and then 
to have the child copy our way, our tech 
nique. This is not today’s method. Yet par 
ents who shudder at the thought of what 
the former procedure did to a child’s cre- 
ative ability, may still be inclined to tell a 
child the what and the how and when of 
his reading. Apparently they consider draw- 
ing a “creative” activity, but not reading! 


Yet reading may engender as much self-ex- 


pression as painting or storywriting or com- 
posing. And, on the other hand, all these 
activities may also be practiced in a routin- 
ized, conventional way isolated from the in- 
dividual’s inner world, An activity which 
puts the world of our perception in contact 
with our emotions and deeply embedded 
images is creative whether such activity re 

sults in a visible, tangible or audible pro 
duction or not. 

Even under the most favorable circum 
stances, not all children will develop a taste 
for good reading, As has been mentioned 
before, finding his own longings and senti- 
ments in an articulate and embellished form 
is the simplest pleasure that a child can get 
from a book. The naive satisfaction of en 
countering “ready-made daydreams” repre- 
sents the level on which many people’s lit- 
erary appreciation stops permanently But 
we must remember that this naive enjoy 
ment is the only soil in which sensitivity to 
literature as art can start to grow. ( Later on 
other factors come into play and the com 
pany of adults who themselves possess this 
sensitivity is one of them.) The youngster 
whose reading has been regimented and re 
stricted, for whom it has become a routine 
activity or a duty, has much less chance of 
developing an active and discriminating lit- 
erary taste. Another possible consequence 
of restriction is that the forbidden literature 
may take on a special importance and fasci 
nation because it is marked “off limits.” Oh 
for the sweetness of forbidden fruit! 

This is not the place for us to discuss the 
knotty questions of what constitutes “bad 
literature for children or how to curtail its 
Once books and comics have 
reached the racks of the store it is difficult 
to keep the child from exploring without 


production 


actually increasing his interest. In the child 
and the adolescent, curiosity is omnivorous 
or it is naught. Severe restrictions do not 
succeed in limiting curiosity in one sector 
They either lessen it on all fronts, or drive 
it right into the censored path. 

The printed page feeds into the child’s 
inner longings in various ways: it may offer 


vicarious enjoyment of something that the 


1] 





child misses in his own life 


adventure in far off countries, or the pos 


session of a pony); or it may lend glamor 
to something the child takes for granted 
such as a happy home life with brothers 
and sisters by showing how it is longed 
for by other children, Thus one story lends 
glitter to something that seemed unroman 
tic and another tale lets him enter realms 
A vood tale that 


readers heart may intensify 


barred to him in real life 
goes to the 
old longings or may quench them, It may 
also arouse new wishes or it may bring 
about a contented awareness of something 


that formerly went unnoticed 


Will the child imitate his heroes? 


We usually assume that the reader iden 
tifies with the hero, but he may simul 
taneously identity with his adversary or 
one of his charac teristics. This brings us 
to the 


principles. A story character who is brave 


red-hot issue of the hero's moral 
and honest supposedly inspires similar vir 
tues in his readers. He may or may not 
\ boy who has just watched the winning 
of “his” team on TV does not necessarily 


baseball. What he 


watched may inspire him to become an 


rush out to practice 


athlete or it may make him more contented 
to stay at home. In the same way, the hero's 
high morality may either incite the reader 
to do likewise or it may make him feel that 
it is enough if somebody else acts with so 
much nobility and unselfishness 

affect the 
child’s standards, but this influence is not 


The avidly read story will 


always immediate or its outcome predict- 
able. If 


could be assured by 


mankind's moral improvement 
reading about virtu 
what a 
neat trick! But it does not happen this 


way. The effects of the printed word are 


ous men, women and children 


more devious, Let us consider further a 
few of them. 

The child who has learned to read may 
find that being alone with a book gives him 
a new kind of companionship. So the boy 
or girl who finds it difficult to make friends 


may get more and more involved with 
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(for instance, 


books. But there is also a communicative 


aspect to books — being able to speak with 
expertness about a popular hero or wear- 
ing the emblems of Superman, Davy 
Crockett or Mickey Mouse may create a 
bond with others who do the same. 


Here again we see that books can do 
two opposite things: they may deepen the 
gulf between the rei ading child and his 
companions; or they may bring him closer 
to them, helping him to jump on the band- 


waygon of a current fad or enthusiasm. 


One last word: we have mentioned that 
the child’s interest in stories arises from the 
emotions invested in his own secret fan- 
tasies. Let me add this: most children are 
willing and even eager to tell a well-liked 
adult about some of their fantasies, while 
they guard others jealously as their private 
possessions. I feel strongly that here too 
the child’s need must be respected. The 
tendency of some modern books to pry open 
a child's innermost secrets, to find interpre- 
tations for the young child’s play and draw- 
ings, or the older child’s doodles and over- 
heard conversations—this tendency is most 
unfortunate. In the rare case of a severe 
emotional disturbance it may be necessary 
for the therapist to attempt a direct ap 
proach to the child’s hidden feelings and 
his irrational fears, in order to unravel his 
misconceptions. But this is not the parents’ 
or writers’ function, The prying may only 


increase the child’s determination to keep 


his secrets to himself, rather than share 
them with anybody, and add to his sense of 


not being understood. 


The books which survive more than one 
season are often not the result of skill and 
a tested formula. Many of the “evergreens” 
(to borrow an expression of our popular 
song writers) are those where the writer 
got emotionally involved in his story. Some- 
thing in a similar vein may be said about 
the reader: he must find books which touch 
reflect his 
otherwise the door to the true 


his heart, stir his emotions, 
dream 
never be 


enjoyment of literature will 


opened for him. 
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dangerous Underground Railroad 
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do but unreliable young man who is 
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crafty Powhatan, the Indian chief 
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| opularly, the term “non-reader” is ap- 
plied to children who do not meet the tests 
of skills, particularly word recognition, 
which are set for them. Actually, however, 
many children who can read, though fal- 
teringly, avoid reading for one reason or an- 
other and, therefore, to all intents ‘and pur- 
poses, are functional non-readers. Since 
they do no more reading than the bits of 
print which are an absolute necessity, they 
do not qualify, in the eyes of others, as 
readers, 

The fact is that reading is so complicat- 
ed, so intricate, so demanding a task it 
seems marvelous that so many children do 
succeed in learning to read at all, let alone 
with enough facility to enjoy it. When 
we look at it from this viewpoint, we can 


put forth a pretty strong plea for under 


standing the child popularly known as a 


“non-reader, 
In the first place, he may live in a home 
environment that is apathetic or even hos- 
tile to reading. No reading is done by the 
people he loves. If these “good” people in 
his life do not read, surely, he concludes 
reading must not be necessary for a good 
life. With all that must be done day by day 
why spend so much precious time and en 
ergy in a useless way? Thus some non-read- 
ers have no incentive to read and, at worst 
have been indoctrinated to hate reading 
even before someone gets a chance to show 
them how they can find pleasure in it. 

In the second place, some non-readers 
having failed in their efforts to learn to read 
with facility have been pressured and 
pushed around because of this failure and 
so have withdrawn from trying any more. 
What's the use? Why try to do what it has 
been proved to you that you cannot do? 
Why continue to show yourself to others as 
a failure? With other avenues to success 
open to one, why not shine some other way? 

In the third place, there are youngsters 
who are so busy with active, first hand ex- 
periences that reading seems an imposition, 
withdrawal from 


an isolation, a living. 


Every day is so full of experimenting, look- 
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Dr. Jacobs, Professor of Education at 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University, makes a plea for better 
understanding of the reluctant reader 


Consider the 
non-reader 


By Leland B. Jacobs 


ing, hearing, searching that there is no time 
for anything so passive as getting life sec- 
ond-hand frorn a book. Why drag yourself 
away from the actual business of living? 
What of all the wonders and excitements 
that are being missed while one is reading? 
Aren't books for children who prefer not to 
do things themselves—who want to be 
alone? 

And, too, some non-readers seem to find 
that other media of communication—pic 
tures, radio, television, movies—do better in 
getting ideas across to them than the linear 
presentation that print offers. Why not get 
information and enjoyment less painfully 
than by reading? Why not enjoy the strong 
emotional impact of line, movement, sound, 
and configuration that print never gives, ex- 
cept as the reader supplies it? 

Literate adults who prize their ability to 
read have a tremendous stake in under- 
standing and, in a sense, defending these 
young non-readers. Though they know full 
well the satisfactions that proficiency in 
reading gives, adults need to stand by the 
non-reader. Whether he reads or not, he is 
still a child—a child with feelings and aspi- 
rations, and, we hope, a zest for living. Per- 
haps we should think more of keeping this 
zest alive—hoping to channel it into reading 
where we can, but not scorning the other 
outlets the child finds for himself. 





As librarian, teacher and reviewer of 
children's books, Miss Eaton well 
knows the good fortune of the child 
who ranges widely in his reading 


‘Be glad, 
oe 
thou reader 


By Anne T. Eaton 


oe 

Ive found a neat book,” said a ten- 
year-old enthusiastically. “It's all about 
a king named Oddy who went just every- 
With Church's retelling of the 
Odyssey she had taken another step in the 


where.” 


realm of books where she was already at 
home. 

This child lived in a home where there 
were books and book lovers, but even in 
bookless homes (of which, alas, there are 
too many in these days of apartment liv- 
ing) there are children who with the help 
of the school and public library find their 


way to the Kingdom of Reading with its 


highways and byways, its high hills and 


enchanted forests. We hear on all sides that 
the television screen, the motion picture 
and the radio are weaning children from 
reading. But there are still many boys and 
girls who quietly, and often unobserved 
are finding satisfaction, entertainment and 
happiness in the printed page. 

“My favorite friend,” said a small boy 
“is books.” It is this quality of friendship 
and security that books, alone of all forms 
of recreation, can supply. The picture on 
the television screen quickly disappears, 
words are heard once on the radio and then 
lost forever. But a book is an old friend 
that can be returned to again and again. 
Sometimes books guide and comfort chil- 


dren through periods of radical change in 


their lives. One little girl who came to this 
country from China had read Little Women 
in her own language before she left home. 
As she could also read English, one of the 
first things she did on reaching America 
was to hunt up the Alcott story in the 
school library and, seeing the familiar 
words in a foreign language, felt a secure 
link between the old home and the new 
In books there is a tremendous variety 
of those eternal assets — fun, beauty, solace, 
imaginations free play — which tend to be 
distilled out of TV, radio and movies, in 
favor of raw excitement. The little girl who 
dreams of waking up among the children 
at Plumfield in Louisa Alcott’s Little Men 
can find the companionship she longs tor 
in many good family stories written for 
children. Through reading tales laid in an 
other country, boys and girls can enlarge 
their horizons and find that not even the 
Wild West holds all of the world’s thrilling 
exploits. Moreover, through a book they can 
be transported to another period of time 
and for some children other eras are sure- 
ly more congenial than the modern world 
ot crowded schedules and supervised play! 
Also, children have not only many inter 
ests but many moods: the youngster who 
veers rapidly from a craving for practical 
information to the longing for fantastic 
marvels can satisfy each of his changing 
tastes more rapidly through books than 
any other way. 
Our children work and play so much in 
groups today, we sometimes forget that a 
child also needs a world of his own. In 
reading, he finds it. Whatever his response 
it is his own, his secret treasure. 
Yes, reading is the most independent 
and varied of pleasures, It is also one of 
the oldest. Chaucer wrote of books 
“Through me men go into the well of 
Grace 

There green and lusty May shall ever 
endure: 

This is the way to all good adventure 

Be glad, thou reader, and thy sorrow off 
cast, 

All open am I, pass in and speed thee fast 
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Why. do 
they 


“hate” the classics? 


By Lewis Gannett 


Lewis Gannett, who recently retired after more than a quarter 
century as daily book critic for the New York Herald Tribune, 
has for the past twelve years discussed books and reading with 


students at the Columbia School of Journalism. 


Many of them 


told him they had lost interest in reading during high school 


6% 

| hate books,” a Williams College grad- 
uate began the literary autobiography 
which I had asked the students in a gradu- 
ate school of journalism class to write. As 
he remembered it, he had enjoyed reading 
as a child, but the home-reading assign- 
ments imposed upon him in high school had 
soured him on literature for life. 

It was a Harvard graduate who told me 
that he had disliked reading from kinder- 
garten all the way into his postgraduate 
years in the Army. There he fell sick. In 
the Army hospital there was nothing to do 
but read. Books were abundant, and noth- 
ing was prescribed. He said he discovered, 
for the first time in his life, that reading 
could be fun. 

Another presumably bright young man 
(students at the Columbia school are picked 
from a long list of applicants) explained: 
“My real awakening to books came about 
14 when I began to notice the half-naked 
women on the covers of the 25-cent paper- 
back books.” He confessed later that he 
had at first been disappointed at the failure 
of the texts of these books to live up to the 
lurid promise of their jackets, but had soon 
found that, regardless of their sex content, 
many books which he had heard described 
as classics were surprisingly interesting. 

A few students wrote evocative pictures 
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of family readings aloud at home, of sym- 
pathetic small town librarians, or of in- 
spired high school instructors who aroused 
the imagination of a whole class and set 
them all to acting Shakespeare. But far 
more declared that they had hated Shakes- 
peare and all other classics in schools. 

A surprising number reported on the use- 
fulness of “Classics Comics.” With their 
aid, they tell me, it is possible to pass high 
school tests in required reading without go- 
ing through the drudgery of reading the 
books. A few insisted, however, that the 
“Classics Comics” stimulated them to look 
at the originals, and they had been delight- 
ed to discover that classics were not al- 
ways as sappy as both their teachers and the 
“Classics Comics” had indicated. (The only 
student in this year’s class who had not at 
one time or another read comic books was 
a girl who had grown up in Ireland. ) 

These students, I believe, have been 
honest with me, and I suspect that what 
they remember of their own experiences 
with books is significant. Not one has ever 
thought to complain of the techniques by 
which they had been taught to read. Most 
of them seem to have learned to read avid- 
ly, especially if they had an older brother 
or sister who achieved the magic of deci- 
phering print ahead of them. Not one ad- 





mits that his early experiences with comics 
hurt him. Most remember their first chil- 
dren’s books with pleasure. An impressive 
proportion, however, recall that they virtu- 
ally stopped reading, or at least enjoying 
reading, in high school, and not all of them 
have even yet recovered from that trauma 
Most have a vague feeling that they have 
somehow missed out on something worth- 
while, and hope some day to “find time to 
catch up.” 

One of the games I have played with 
these classes is to take a census of their 
reading. They all have read something of 
Faulkner, Steinbeck and Sin- 
About half have read a bit of 
Dreiser, Sherwood Anderson and Dos Pas- 


Hemingway 


clair Lewis. 


sos. When I ask how many have read any 
George Eliot every hand in the class goes 
up. How many have ever read a book by 
George Eliot which was not prescribed for 
them in school? Hardly a hand shows! 
What does it all mean? 
with a limited group of more or less picked 


Casual contacts 


graduate students in journalism are scant 
But they at least 
suggest that there may be serious errors in 


basis for generalizations. 


the curricula of high school courses in 
English. The students are forced to read 
and are puzzled and dismayed by, Shakes 
peare and Milton before the ‘y are ready for 
them. (I think the same may be true of 
Moby Dick, which has crept into the cur- 
ricula since my day.) They are still asked 
to read Silas Marner, Ivanhoe and Evange- 
line; and they find them dull and pallid fare. 
Most of them emerge from the discipline 
with little gain in knowledge, but an im- 
pressive distrust of anything called a classic 
and, all too often, with an actual dislike of 
books—any kind of books. 

I have never met in a classroom the type 
of youthful cynic who spills over so many 
pages of recent fiction. These students are 
healthily suspicious of authority, but they 
are not instinctive amoralists, as the nove sls 
would have us believe. They may have read 
less, but in other ways they are more adult 
than my own remote pre-war gene ration 


They are far more familiar with the “facts 


than we were, though we knew 


of life” 
more than our 
Indeed, I suspect that they go 


parents and teachers 
dreamed 
through in grade school the types of ado- 
lescent courtship I first observed in high 
school, and many of them marry before 
thev leave college 
Explain it as you like: television, movies 


world wars, atom bombs what 


you will. We used to be told that our g@rand- 


sunspots, 


parents had matured younger than we and 
that boys and girls ripened faster in the 
tropics than in these temperate c limes 
Maybe that is no longer true. At any rate 
I tend to believe that the selected reading 
lists of today whether selected by parents 
librarians, teachers or school boards and 
even the well-intended “Classics Comics” 

are based on an out-of-date picture of the 
childishness of young minds. Give the kids 
than bowdlerized Shakes- 
peare, immaculate Milton and womanless 


Melville 


and more eager, reading. 


stronger fare 
and they may respond by more 


The capacity of the young mind to sur 
vive and even profit by tough experience in 
and out of books can hardly be exagger 
ated. I am still haunted by the remark of an 


able and positive girl barely graduated from 
a New York City college who told how her 
father had tried to limit her reading to the 
Bible 


discovered and read by herself 


still in her teens, she had 
and had 


been excited by, Hemingway's The Sun Al 


and how, 


It was, she said, the greatest ex 
of her life 


had been the beginning of a new world for 


so Rises 
perience obviously she felt it 
her. “I don't know if I have ever felt quite 
the utter uselessness and aimlessness of 
“that I did then.” 


At first it seemed a frightening remark 


life,” she wrote 


But as the girl talked on it seemed rather 
that she had discovered at 13 what some 
people discover only at 30, and too late. She 
had already recovered from the experience 
She was triumphantly on her way She had 
picked the forbidden fruit, read the forbid- 
den books, made adolescent discoveries on 
her own, and moved into an adult world 


So few of us ever do! 
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What parents can do 
about their children’s reading 


By Sam Duker and 
Thomas P. Nally 


Professors Duker and Nally, co-authors of The Truth About Your 
Child's Reading, teach at Brooklyn College and the University of 
Rhode Island, respectively. In this article they outline steps by 
which parents can intelligently assess the worth of a school read- 
work—with the school 


ing program and constantly to improve it 


| :.. can we, as parents, help our chil- is also dependent to a large degree on his 


dren to read better? 

Is it true that parents should adopt a 
complete hands-off policy and, in effect, 
“mind their own business’? 

How can children be helped to enjoy 
their reading more? 

Do parents have any rights or obligations 
here, or is this entirely the school’s func- 
tion? 

What are the reasonable expectations as 
to the reading progress of an individual 
child? 

These and similar questions are being 
asked by many parents today. This inter- 
est is good—good for parents and schools, 
good for teachers and principals, good for 
the youngsters and for society—if parents 
follow through by getting dependable, ac- 
curate, and meaningful answers, and _ if 
these answers lead to cooperative action. 

How can parents get such reliable an- 
swers? And what can they do when they 
have them? 

Today an overwhelmingly large propor- 
tion of parents’ questions about schools 
deals with reading. This is understandable 
since a child’s development, or lack of it, 
as a useful member of society is to a great 
extent dependent on his reading abilities 


All his school learning as the years go by 
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ability to read well, to read thoughtfully, 
and to understand and interpret what he 
reads, 

The school situation as it exists in Amer- 
ica today gives further stimulation to such 
questions. There is a tendency to assume 
that anything, good or bad, that is said 
about one school system, or about one 
classroom is true of all. This is a trap into 
which both the critics and the supporters 
of our schools have frequently fallen. No 
of the American 
more striking than its extreme diversity. To 
make a general statement intended to ap- 
ply with equal force to all American schools 
is sheer nonsense, 


characteristic school is 


In some cornamunities we have adequately 
supported children are 
taught in functional buildings with well- 
trained 


schools where 


teachers and an abundance of 


teaching materials. there 


are too many others where inadequate fi 


Unfortunately 


nancing, overcrowding, public indifference, 
and other factors have forced schools to 
operate under insufferable handicaps. There 
we find drafty, dangerous buildings, a 
dearth of instructional materials, untrained 
or inadequately trained teachers, over- 
crowded classrooms and multiple shifts of 
children. 





These facts have two major implications. 
In the first place, it must be obvious that 
any deficiency in the results obtained in 
reading, or for that matter in any other sub- 
to the 
method of instruction. In the second place, 


ject, is not necessarily chargeable 


this diversity emphasizes the importance of 
finding out what is going on in your com- 
munity, in your school and, above all, i 
your child’s classroom. Any action you may 
take along the lines suggested in this arti- 
cle is effective only when it is aimed at the 
specific local school problems facing you 
and your community. 

Another thing that contributes to par- 
ents’ uncertainty is the indeniable fact that 
methods of teaching reading have changed 
in recent years. Many parents were taught 
to read in ways quite different from those 
now used, Let's remember that practically 
all other aspects of our life have also 
changed. A society, a school, or an indi- 
vidual remaining completely static is de- 
funct, 


The schools’ responsibility 


That this change in ways of teaching 


reading has caused parents a_ certain 
amount of worry and uncertainty is largely 
the fault of the school. The fact is that 
school people, in their zeal to provide the 
very best for pupils, have sadly and inex- 
cusably neglected their public relations. 
failed 


n procedure, 


They have properly to explain 
It is only very re- 
cently ie it the school has begun to t ike the 


public into its confidence. 


changes 


Most school peo- 
ple are now not only ready, but quite eager, 
to explain the procedures they are using; 
to amplify reasons for changes; and to lis- 
ten to, as well as talk to, parents. 

Many parents say frankly they are 
“afraid” to approach the school about their 
misgivings and doubts. They feel, even in 
the face of a very widespre ad chi inge of at- 
titude on the part of teachers and school 
administrators, that they are not welcome. 
A situation which creates such feelings is 
intolerable. The school belongs to you, the 


parents. Not only as parents, but as taxpay- 


ers and citizens, you have an absolute, un- 
deniable right to know what is happening 
and why. You have a right to visit; you 


Above all, 


you have a right to obtain clear, 


have a right to ask questions. 
under- 
standable answers to your questions. At the 
same time, you have a re sponsibility to try 
to use the information wise ‘ly, to work ith 
the school for any needed improvements 
and to consider the program not only in re- 
lation to your own child but to all the chil 
dren in his class, 

Parents and schools need to work to 
gether to dispel the atmosphere of secrecy 
and mystery. This cannot be done by op 
ening the doors of the school to parents 
once a year for a single week nor can it be 
done unless parents persevere in getting 
It can 
be done only when questions are asked 


answers to their disquieting doubts. 


good faith of those capable of furnishing 
the answers, and when school personnel 
give information willingly, 
stand: ibly, 


clearly, under- 
and*-aecurate ‘ly. Factual infor 
mation and an open mind are the prere 
quisites for progress. 

There are four major ways in which you 


can obtain the facts. 


Visit your child's class 


First, you can visit a reading class in the 
school. 


Many parents are very 


agreeably 
surprised by what they see on their visit to 
Others find them 
selves perplexed by unfamiliar procedures 


a classroom in action. 


In either event, a visit, or preferably a series 
of visits, will do a great deal to set the stage 
for further action. A classroom visit must 
be planned to interfere as little as possible 
with school routines. The plan should be 
cleared with the principal and arranged for 
mutually convenient times. The visitor 
should not use this type of visit to discuss 
the individual problems of his or her child 

No visit is of much value unless it is fol 
lowed up by a conference with the teacher: 
or the administrator. You will find your 
child's teacher a valuable source of infor 
mation 


Since she is ac tually on the “firing 


line,” she is your best first-hand source. You 
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should encounter a willingness on her part 
to discuss not only general class problems 
but also those problems centering around 
your particular youngster. You're likely to 
be amazed and pleasantly surprised to learn 
just how much the teacher does know about 
your child 


Watch the child's reactions 


The second way of getting information 
concerning the effectiveness of your young- 
ster's reading program is to observe its ef- 


fect on the child himself. But here a word 


of caution. One cannot always assume that’ 


the whole program is a bad one just be 
cause one child is not responding well. 
Sometimes the child has a reading block of 
some kind, and remedial reading may be 
indicated. Sometimes he is going through 
a temporary emotional difficulty which in 
terferes with his progress, or is so absorbed 
in another interest that for the time being 
he finds reading a boring distraction. Also, 
we must not expect all children to reach the 
same level of competence in reading, any 
more than we would expect them all to be 
expert in music chemistry or basketball. 
Nevertheless, your child can furnish you 
with some valuable clues to the success of 
his school’s approach. If it does not hit him 
in the “interest belt,” the chances are that 
he will get only meager benefits. The proof 
of the pudding is how the child uses the 
tool of reading. Does he read the story- 
books that are available to him? Is he able 
to read directions on the kits containing as- 
semble-it-yourself toys? Can he solve a 
word puzzle? Does he make good use of 
the neighborhood library? Does he read 
magazines suitable to his age and interests? 
Does he talk about what he is reading in 
class? Does reading play a sizeable role in 
his everyday activities? 


Read about reading 


Third, you can read some of the very fine 


literature’ about modern reading programs. 
Books, pamphlets, and articles obtainable 


1 For suggestions, see bibliography at end of this article 
p. 23. Also list on p. 36 
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through your local library or from your 
school, also can do much to clarify the aims 
and procedures of a modern reading pro- 
gram. 


Use organization membership 


Fourth, you can use your membership in 
a group as a means of getting information. 
A parents’ organization can be extremely 
useful. One isolated lecture on reading 
does very little good, but a series of meet- 
ings which include demonstrations of teach- 
ing and displays of instructional materials 
can be of inestimable value. Films, slides 
and a tape recorder can be used to bring a 
“live” reading class into the parents’ meet- 
ing. Teacher panels also have met with suc- 
cess in a number of groups. In many com- 
munities parents have formed study groups, 
of varying degrees of formality, to get infor- 
mation about their school’s reading pro- 
gram. Some groups have used the resources 
of a nearby college or university by organ- 
izing and enrolling in an extension course. 

Fundamentally, this fact-finding process, 
whether carried on in any one of the ways 
just outlined or by a combination of these 
methods, will lead to one of two conclu- 
sions. Kither you will be convinced that 
your school’s program is satisfactory or you 
won't. In the latter case, something should 
be done to change it. Even in the former 
case, improvement is needed—because no 
program is so good that it can afford to 
stand still. 

Now at this point, you cannot in good 
conscience wash your hands of the matter. 
The responsibility is yours: it is your school. 
The fact that it is not yours individually, 
but collectively with others, does not di- 
minish your responsibility, but adds great- 
ly to your opportunities. 

What can you as an individual do? Not 
much, when you try to work alone. As a 
member of a like-minded group, however, 
you can be a constructive influence for the 
improvement of your child’s school. Your 
individual responsibility, therefore, is pri- 
marily that of spurring a group to action. 
The most potent group, of course, is the 





community, and the community is most ef- 
fective when its efforts are joined with those 
of the school itself in a coordinated, not 
antagonistic, effort. 

The power of an aroused group to ac- 
complish the improvement of schools in a 
community is dramatically told in “The 
Fight for Better Schools,” a March of Time 
film,? which tells of the exciting and suc- 
cessful campaign for better schools waged 
by the people of Arlington, Virginia. 


What can you expect from the schools? 


What, on the other hand, can a commun- 
ity reasonably expect from the school i 
the inte rpretation and improvement of its 
reading program? 

The school can be expected to keep its 
ear to the ground for rumblings of dissat- 
istaction and discontent. Without public 
support, even the best school program is 
doomed to failure. The community has a 
right to insist that the school get the most 
mileage possible out of existing facilities. 
This requires continuous, thoughtful plan- 
ning for their most effective use. In this era 
of dynamic change, no good school can be 
permitted to stagnate. It must be alert to 
new trends and keep its program flexible. 

As part of its stepped-up program of 
public relations, the school can be urged to 
sponsor parent discussion groups on the 
reading program and its possible improve- 
ment. It can be asked to make available to 
these groups the services of specialists at- 
tached to the school staff, specialists sent 
out for consultation by textbook publishers, 
and the results of school surveys made by 
competent organizations. 

Television and radio have been used very 
effectively by some school systems to ex- 
plain and publicize the nature of the mod- 
ern reading program, Similar activity can 
profitably be urged by groups who feel the 
need of further community education in 
this area. 


Each school must evaluate the particular 


2 Available from Better Schools, 9 East 40th St., New York, 
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needs of its own community and the chil- 
dren in its classes, and must develop a pro- 
gram to meet their specific problems and 
capacities. What is suitable for, say, the 
youngsters of a large Middle Western city 
may not have relevance or interest to those 
living in a small New England town. Basi- 
cally, reading programs will have many 
common factors, but there should always be 
room for adjustment to different environ- 
ments. 


Cooperative efforts 


Where community and school work to- 
gether in a cooperative spirit, much can be 
done to raise the level of the entire school 
program—which will, of course, include 
reading. ; 

The school can be helped to make use of 
the community's special resources and fa- 
cilities. Historic sites or fine libraries and 
museums are good supplements to a reading 
program. Local field trips to a market, a 
factory, or an artistic center can be encour- 
aged, Parents and other volunteers can 
make the necessary arrangements, furnish 
transportation and accompany the teacher 
on the trip. The community also can be 
brought into the classroom. Parents who 
are engaged in professions which might in- 
terest children can be invited to the class- 
room to tell about their work. This kind of 
lively relation between children and the 
places and people of their own home town 
can make a major contribution to the en- 
richment of the school’s program by open- 
ing the way to collateral reading and giving 
concrete meaning to the experiences de- 
scribed in books. 

The community can also explore ways in 
which to increase financial resources, so 
that adequate equipment and staff are pro- 
vided to make possible an effective reading 
program. When community funds are in- 
sufficient, equalizing aid should be sought 
from federal and state governments. The 
present pattern of family mobility through- 
out the United States makes the education 
of all children the responsibility of the en- 
tire population. The effect of inadequate 
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education is felt far beyond the borders of 
the lagging community. 

A community can aid its school reading 
program greatly by providing the best pos- 
sible public library facilities*. Another very 
valuable contribution is to establish and 
nurture a climate of cooperative interest in 
the school. Service organizations, church 
groups, women’s clubs, business men’s and 
merchants’ groups can all include school 
personnel on their yearly programs, giving 
them an opportunity to explain the nature 
of the reading instruction program. 

Finally, what steps can you take with 
your own child to supplement the school’s 
program—not to alter or replace, but to sup- 
plement the school? Parents who under- 
take the task of teaching their child to read 
independently of the school are treading 
on dangerous ground, There are, however, 
many parent activities that can help smooth 
the path toward reading success. 


Smoothing the path 

Of primary importance to your child’s 
success in learning to read is his attitude. 
Here parents can have a major influence. 
Children are great imitators. If you set the 
tone by showing an interest in reading your- 
self, the chances are very good that your 
child will follow suit. Let your child in on 
the fact that reading can be fun. 

You can help by responding to your 
youngster’s developing curiosity, by talking 
with him, especially by listening to him, by 
reading aloud to him, by taking him on 
walks and trips, by showing him things he 
might otherwise miss, by explaining things 
to him and, above all, by treating him as a 
person. These are things we all intend to 
do but often neglect or fail to find time for. 
They all stimulate a taste for reading by 
adding to the child’s stockpile of ideas and 
images and making learning a pleasant, in- 
tegral part of living. 

Parents can do a great deal to help their 
boys and girls develop that elusive quality 


3 See pp. 24 and 29 for articles describing what services the 
library of today may offer children 





—emotional maturity. You have all seen 
children who are confident of their abilities, 
who accept new situations with relish, and 
who can and will accept responsibility. 
These children were not all born that way. 
They developed these attitudes through ex- 
periencing the secure atmosphere of their 
home life. In such an atmosphere, the chal 
lenge of reading becomes pleasurable; when 
there are setbacks and difficulties they are 
far less likely to lead to discouragement. 

Lastly, parents can provide materials for 
their children to read at home, or browse 
through the library with them. Giving chil 
dren an opportunity to use an ample supply 
of interesting books and good magazines 
will go a long way to prevent them from 
turning their backs on reading as a leisure- 
time activity. 

Teaching children to read is a three-way 
cooperative venture. The teacher, with par 
ents and the community behind her, can 
help children to unlock for themselves the 


storehouses ot JOY and know ledge contained 
in the printed word, 


Suggestions for parents’ reading 
Children Learn to Read. By David H. Ru 
Ginn and Company, Boston, 1949 

How to Increase Reading Ability; A Guide t 
dividualized and Remedial Methods. By Albert 
Harris. Longman’s, Green, New York, 1949 
Happy Journey; A Handbook for Parents Whos 
Children Will Soon Enter Kindergarten or First 
Grade. De partment of Elementary School Princi 
pal The National School Public Relations Asso« 
ition of the National Education Association, 120] 
i6th St., Washington 6, D.C, 1953 

Janie Learns to Read: A Handbook for Parent 
Whose Child Will Soon Learn to Read, This NEA 
publication differs from Happy Journey only with 
re pect to the level of development ind is obtain 
ible from the same source 

Your Child Learns to Read. By A. Sterl Artley 
Scott, Foresman and ¢ ompany, ¢ hicago, 1953 
How to Get Better Schools. By David } 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1956 
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The outstanding success of public libraries has 
been their work with children, 
and new services are added every year 


By Emerson Greenaway 


Toward a love of reading— 


the library’s service to 


a. ook, mommy! | belong to the family 
too!” cried four-and-a-half-year-old Winnie 
as she rushed into the kitchen where her 
mother was preparing supper. 

“What family?” asked her mother. “Of 
course, you belong to the family.” 

“I mean the library family,” said Winnie, 
as she held out her brand-new library card. 
Winnie had been going to the public li- 
brary and borrowing books on her sister's, 
brother's, or mother’s card since she was 
two years old. But now—she belonged! 

Have you ever seen a crowd of children 
lined up waiting for the bookmobile to ar- 
rive? Have you ever seen children pouring 
into a branch library after school and de- 
scending on the shelves of books like lo- 
custs on a field of grain? Have you ever 
watched scores of children dashing from 
one Book Fair display to another, frantically 
trying to see all the books at once? 

If you've seen scenes like these, you have 
witnessed some of the many outward signs 
of modern library service to children. It 
has been said that the classic success of 
public libraries throughout their history has 
been work with children. Close to half of 
the total circulation of America’s public li- 
braries represents the books which children 
read, and children’s librarians all over the 
country will tell you that more children are 
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children 


crowding into libraries than ever before. 

Although thousands of children’s books 
pour from the press every year, the mere 
fact of their existence does not guarantee 
that a book will come to the child at the 
golden moment when it will interest him 
most. Nor could any home or individual 
supply enough books to answer the ques- 
tions of one child! Only through public li- 
braries are quantities of well-selected books 
on all subjects and on various reading lev- 
els available to all children, with trained 
librarians to give guidance and assistance. 

The modern school recognizes the need 
for a school library as an important adjunct 
to classroom activities. However, its main 
task is to supplement the curriculum, and 
it serves children only in school hours. The 
public library, as the chief agency of in- 
formal education, assumes three unique 
functions: service to pre-school children; 
service to parents in relation to their chil- 





Mr. Greenaway, Director of the Free Library of 
Philadelphia, has 
perience, during which he has introduced many 
important innovations. His interest extends from 
the big, well-staffed libraries of urban centers to 
the much simpler ones of rural communities, and 


a long record of library ex- 


he is greatly concerned with the reading needs 
and opportunities of children in every city, small 
town or isolated farmhouse. 





dren’s reading; and, perhaps the most im- 
portant, help in bridging the gap between 
childhood and adult reading. 


Varied services of public libraries 

Parents are often unaware of the = 
varieties of service which are available 
their children, especially in a large c ity, or 
even in a smaller city or town which takes 
pride in a well- -supported library. Perhaps 
it would be well here to take a closer look 
at the services offered to children at the 
Free Library of Philadelphia which has a 
range of service much like that of the av 
erage city. 

The Children’s Department in the Cen- 
tral Library serves as a reference and re- 
search center for adults interested in chil- 
dren’s literature as well as a distribution 
center for children themselves. The collec 
tion here numbers 20-25 thousand books 
Children’s librarians help children and 
adults, give book talks to visiting groups, 
conduct story hours, plan special reading 
clubs and he ‘Ip the individual child find the 
book and materials he wants and needs. 

Throughout the city, branch libraries or 
bookmobiles with well-selected book collec 
tions, staffed by children’s librarians, serve 
as distribution centers. Ideally, there should 
be enough branches and bookmobiles so 
that no child would have to walk more than 
half a mile and there 
should be enough children’s librarians to 


give good service to all children. 


to borrow a book, 


In reality 
few cities have enough branches, books, or 
Often, there- 
fore, they est tblish a special department to 


send collections of books to schools outside 


librarians to si utisfy the need. 


the half-mile radius of the library. 

Because of the very quantity and varie ty 
of books in a large public library a child is 
likely to miss titles that might interest him. 
One of the best ways of overcoming this 
problem is through a book talk by the li- 
brarian. By introducing a certain book to 
a group of children, one may often lead 
them beyond that title to a whole new field 
of interest. Children’s librarians also visit 
the schools to give book talks and to invite 


the children to the special library activities, 

Classes from the schools visit the neigh 
borhood or central library to learn about its 
The chil- 


dren’s librarian is often asked to give spe 


services and to hear about books. 


cial lessons in the use of the library cata 


logue and reference books at schools where 


such courses are not part of the regular in 
struction. Teacher and children’s librarian 
work together most effectively when the 
teacher examines the resources of the public 
work to 


and notifies the librarian before 


library before assigning reference 
her classes 
assigning the subject. Assisting children 
with their homework is an important part 
of library service; but the major function of 
the public library is to help boys and girls 


find the love and joy of good reading 


Introducing children to the best 

Story hours, puppet shows, vacation read 
ing clubs and special programs using au 
thors and illustrators “in person” help to 
introduce children to the best in literature, 
past and present. 

Club 


Cc ‘lubs 


activities, such as stamp or coin 
draw boys and girls together and 
help them discover not only the great pos 
sibilities of their hobbies but also how these 
interests can be expanded through books 
Pre-school story hours introduce young 
children to the fun of reading. Some libra 
ries have a “Parents’ and Children’s” section 
where parents and pre-schoolers can em- 
bark together on the adventure of finding 
books for the 


these visits, the child begins very early to 


youngest reader. Through 
think of the library as a friendly, attractive 
place. A delightful children’s book, -Mike’s 
House, | 


library can mean to a young child; and par- 


vy Julie Sauer, shows what a public 


ents can benefit from reading it, too. Many 
libraries offer programs for parents while 
the pre-school story hour is in session to in 
troduce them to the tremendous library re- 
sources available to any member of the 
family 

Story hours for school-age children in 
larger groups require considerable prepa- 


ration because the stories are told, not read 


~ 
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and decorations, music and other atmos- 
pheric devices are often used. The stories 
are drawn from folk tales, fairy tales, leg- 
ends, and the best of modern stories. Some- 
times, however, the librarian reads aloud 
to a small group of children, skillfully se- 
lecting stories she knows will appeal to 
these particular youngsters. 

A vacation reading club is one way of 
keeping boys and girls interested in read- 
ing throughout the year. Children usually 
read and report on books chosen from a 
selected list. In Philadelphia we have an 
annual party at the end of the summer for 
all-children who have reported on a cer- 
tain number of books, and it is always well 
attended. Most im- 


vacation reading club gives the 


and enthusiastically 
portant the 
librarian an opportunity to get to know the 
children and discuss each book with them. 

All children love free materials, and even 
those least interested in reading will exam- 
ine eagerly colorful and attractively printed 
bookmarks and booklists on horses, dogs, 
family stories and other topics. These lists 


carefully prepared by the library, not only 


guide the child in his choice, but also he ‘Ip 


parents when they add to the home library. 
alert to 
ideas and new ways of interesting children 
in reading. 


Children’s librarians are always 


Not a year goes past but what 
a new technique or approach is tried. The 
task takes time, energy, skill, determination, 
and an overall, well-thought-out program. 
The attractions from the mass media in 
these days of electronics are strong and per- 
sistent. These media have much to offer 
and some libraries have found that records 
and TV can be used creatively as part of 
their program. They cannot, howe ver, SuUp- 
ply everything that children need in educa- 
tion, information, or wholesome entertain- 
ment, and librarians must be on their toes 
to see that the great offering of books is not 


neglected in the child’s busy life. 


The smaller libraries—they also serve 
The large cities, with large staffs and 
book collections, cover almost every field 


of children’s library service. How much of 
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this activity can you expect from the library 
in the small town, suburb, or country? 

In a rural area served by a county li- 
brary, it obviously would be impossible to 
provide branch libraries or bookmobile 
stops within a half-mile of every home, but 
a variety of books and services can never- 
theless be made available to every child in 
the area. Libraries may be located in shop- 
ping centers, and small collections of books, 
frequently changed, can be placed in gar- 
ages, stores, and private homes, as well as 
schools. Bookmobiles are used extensively 
to supply service to wide areas. Small trucks 
or enormous vans, they bring to small com- 
munities and scattered groups the best and 
the latest in information and recreation to- 
gether with professional assistance for the 
selection of books. They also visit trailer 
camps, and sometimes the migrant worker 
camps where children are in dire need of 
both pleasure and education, To supply in- 
dividuals who, because of extreme isola- 
tion or disability cannot reach a bookmo- 
bile stop, books are often mailed from 


county or state libraries to the borrower. 

In the small city, suburban and rural 
areas, the children’s librarian has a much 
greater opportunity to become an integral 
part of community life, with prestige and 
standing in the community, which is next 
to impossible in an urban setting. In rural 
systems, librarians on bookmobiles hold 


story hours whenever possible and visit 


Education notes 
e “That All Children May Learn,” 


ference of teachers, school administrators, parents 


a five-day con- 


ind others concerned with children from two to 
twelve years old, will be held by the Association 
for Childhood Education International in Los An- 
For further 
address the ACEI, 1200 Fifteenth 
, Washington 5, D. C. 


geles, California, from April 21-26. 
information, 


Street, N.W 


e The Centennial Birthday Celebration of the Na- 
tional Education Association will be held on April 
1, 1957. Citizens and organizations throughout the 
country have been asked to set aside one minute 
of tribute to honor education and educators on 
this day, 





classes at school stops to give book talks. 
Some bookmobiles carry colorful beach um- 
brellas during the summer months as a part 
of their regular equipment to announce a 
story hour and keep off the hot sun. 
Teachers play an important part in relay- 
ing to the county or state library requests 
for special titles wanted by the children and 
for materials to fit in with study programs. 
The interest and enthusiasm of the teacher 
for books and reading is vital to a dynamic 
_ of rural library service to children. 
Careful planning and good publicity are 
also needed. Today we are a mobile popu- 
lation and nearly every family has some 
means of transportation with which to take 
the children to a central location such as a 
town or grange hall. But the adults must 
first know where and when the books will 
be available and enthusiasm must be stim- 
ulated in both parents and children. 


What can parents do? 

Just as parents are deeply concerned with 
the formal education of their children, so 
do they have an important responsibility 
in relation to their library service. Even 


citizens without school-age children should 


be interested in the library, but parents 
have a special reason for working to assure 
adequate library service for their children. 
Unfortunately, otherwise well-informed 
parents are often only vaguely conscious of 
the importance of the library to their child 
and the development of his ideas. This m: Ly 
be due partly to the failure of a library's 
public relations program, but often it is the 
result of a parent’ s unconcern. On the 
other hand, there are many instances in 
which parents have put their shoulders to 
the wheel with rewarding results.’ 
Adequate funds are, of course, the foun- 
dation of good library service in any com- 
munity, but few people know what can be 
considered “adequate” for their libraries. 
Personnel, books, equipment—what are the 
standards by which your library can be 


1 For an account of a sma 
volunteers, see p. 29 








Spring Books 


for 
Boys and Girls 


from 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 


EXPERIMENTS WITH A MICROSCOPE 
by Nelson F. Beeler and Franklyn M. Branley 
aces 10-14 154 paces $2.75 


LOUISA: A Biography of 
Louisa May Alcott 
by Pamela Brown 
aces 8 AND UP 172 PAGES $2.75 


OLD CHARLIE 
by Clyde Robert Bulla 
aces 7-10 96 PAGES $2.50 


HARDNOSE 
by Gilbert Douglas 
aces 12 AND Up 213 PAGES $2.75 


THE CHEMICAL HISTORY OF A CANDLE 
by Michael Faraday 
ackS 12 AND UP 158 Paces $2.75 


MANHATTAN ISLAND 
by May Garelick 
W oodcuts by 
John Ross and Claré Romano Ross 
ALL AGES 55 paces $2.75 


TOM PAINE, FREEDOM'S APOSTLE 
by Leo Acurko 
aces 12 AND up 224 paces $2.75 


BOSS CHOMBALE 
by Margaret Carson Hubbard 
aces 10-14 192 paces $2.75 


TRAPPERS OF THE WEST 
by Fred Reinfeld 


AGES 12 AND UP 152 PAGES 2.50 


SYMPHONY CONDUCTORS OF THE U.S.A. 
by Hope Stoddard 
aces 12 aNpd uP 480 paces $5.00 
NEW EDITIONS OF OLD FAVORITES 
CHILDREN OF THE COVERED WAGON 


by Mary Jane Carr 
aces B12 303 paces $3.50 


GOD'S TROUBADOUR 
Ihe Story of Saint Francis of Assisi 
by Sophie Jewett 
ALL AGES 128 paces $2.75 


* 
at all bookstores 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
Founded 1834 New York 16 











judged in these three important fundamen- 
tals? The Library Association 
has recently published a revised set of 
standards for public libraries titled Public 
Library Service; A Guide to Evaluation 
with Minimum Standards, which gives de- 
tailed explanations of the requirements of 
different sized public libraries. For more 
information you can write to the State Li- 
brary in your state or to the American Li- 
brary Assn., 50 East Huron St., Chicago 11. 

Does your child’s library meet the mini- 


mum standards for adequate service? If 


American 


not, then you can do something about it. 
Many libraries have Friends of the Library 
groups open to all interested citizens, and 
any inquirie s at your library concerning its 
financial support and proble ms will always 
he welcomed, You may find that your town 
or county has such limited financial re 
sources that a good level of library service 
is unattainable. In such cases, the trend in 
recent years has been for neighboring towns 
or cities to join together in establishing re- 
gional libraries which bring all the advan- 
tages of trained personnel, a good selection 
of books on varied subjects, and modern 
equipment to the people of a whole region. 

Assuming that you do have good library 
service in your areéa, it is important to see 
that your child takes full advantage of the 
services offered. “fSo make frequent visits 
to borrow books yourself—your interest is 
always important. (It may sometimes bring 
Witness Charles Van 
Mark Van 


ascribes his wide knowledge and apprecia- 


spectacular results! 
Doren, son of Doren, who 
tion of books directly to the influence of his 
parents—he has just succeeded 
$129.000 on the 


“Twenty-One’! ) 


winning 
television quiz show 

If you live in a small town or rural area, 
make sure your child has an opportunity to 
visit at some time a large children’s room 
with books and furnishings planned espe- 
cially for him. Plan your trips to the city 
with the public library in mind, as well as 
the zoo and the museum. Urge your school 
to do the same on school trips. 

One major activity in the promotion of 
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children’s books often undertaken by the 
school, PTA, or a committee of several com- 
Book 


Fair. Such a book fair gives parents as well 


munity agencies is the Children’s 
as children the opportunity to see a color- 


ful, attractive display of the latest in chil- 


when the 
fair is held under school or PTA auspices, 


dren's reading. To raise money, 
orders are taken or books sold on the spot. 
Where a library sponsors a fair, visitors are 
urged to write down the titles that appeal to 
them and buy them from a bookstore. By 
this means, people are encouraged to visit 
bookstores, sometimes for the first time. An 
excellent pamphlet, How to Run a Book 
Fair, by Dorothy L. McFadden, may be ob- 
tained for 60¢ from the Children’s Book 
Council, 50 West 53rd Street, New York 19. 

In order to develop a lifelong apprecia- 
tion of good literature in your children, a 
home library is a necessity. Over and over 
again it has been shown that the best read- 
ers aré those children whose parents make 
their homes—books 
which belong to the child and can be read 
again and again. 


books available in 
The pride of ownership of 


good books is something which, once 


learned, is never forgotten. If you read 
yourself and enjoy it, the chances are that 
your child will place the same priority on 
reading that you do. It is also encouraging 
if you show an interest in the kind of books 
your child reads, and at least occasionally 


read them yourself. 


Books and the child's world 

We live today in a complex and fast- 
changing society and every child needs un 
derstanding and assistance finding his 
place in the world. Books and librarians 
will help him to see the other side of a 
question, understand other peoples, relate 
his own problems and questions to others. 
Books offer companionship and that release 
in fun and entertainment which is so nec- 
essary. Libraries can provide books and 
services but only you, the parents, can pro- 
vide the libraries and assure their use by 
your children. 





Volunteer library: 


from cradle to 


Begin with enthusiasm . . . go on to organization 
. enlist a lot of cooperation .. . 
and look what happens! 


lL. was a paradox. We were right in the 
middle of one of the most educationally- 
minded communities in the world. Concen- 
trated within a few blocks were Columbia 
University, Barnard College, Teachers Col- 
lege, Union Theological Seminary, The Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary of America and 
other educational institutions—and not a 
single convenient library for children! 

Early in 1955, several neighborhood 
mothers started an ambitious campaign to 
get an adequate library for all the children 
in the Morningside area. A letter was sent 
to approximately 1,000 residents of the 
neighborhood asking what kind of help 
would be available on a volunteer basis for 
such a project, and if they were willing to 
pay a $5.00 family membership fee. The re 
sponse was one of overwhelming approval. 

Encouraged by such backing, the moth 
ers began scouring the locality for a suit- 
able space. It was soon found, A barber- 
shop! Fairly centrally situated, at street 
level, with an easily kept tile floor, and 
space for baby carriages, it was very con 
venient for all, from toddlers to teen-agers. 
Further financial help to the enterprise then 
came from the five educational institutions 
in the community, given through Morn- 
ingside Heights Incorporated, a local civic 
betterment organization. 

In December 1955, another letter went 


By Elizabeth Hyde Lissitzyn 


t 


college in a barber shop 


out to a larger mailing list. Within 24 hours, 
books and volunteers poured in like a flood. 
Neighbors furnished the library with files, 
bookcases, low tables and chairs. The books 
were piled in heaps on the floor; and the 
volunteers went to work scrubbing, wash- 
ing windows, moving bookcases, hauling 
furniture and designing signs. Members of 
the American Friends Society helped by 
painting screens and green peg-boards to 
cover the mirrored walls. The Morningside 
Junior Library was a fait accompli! 

On February 12, 1956, we had the grand 
opening. Forty families with 70 children 
were the charter members. They all came 
to gaze with pride and pleasure at the 1,000 
books on the newly-painted shelves and at 
the Lincolniana gathered for the occasion. 
Civil War books and books written by any- 
one in the neighborhood or on the univer- 
sity faculty were prominently displayed. It 
Was a wonderful occasion al social literary 
and financial success 

Since that date just a year ago the Morn- 
ingside Junior Library has become a not 
able local institution. Friends and relations 
have opened their purses and their book- 
shelves. Books have come from all imagin- 
able sources, sometimes as many as 200 in a 
bunch. 

Wonderful books have turned up, but not 
all of them were originally intended for 
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children. Obviously unsuitable ones were 
weeded out on sight. Some were sold for a 
nickel or dime to pzrents, volunteers or 
even to visitors, thus making a cheerful lit- 
tle clink in the cash box, Latter Day Saints 
Missionaries were delighted to find and buy 
a Mormon Bible. An elderly lady dropped 
in for a few minutes to help, and spent the 
afternoon and quite a bit of money on our 
“rejects.” She felt she got a bargain on an 
old Nick Carter, Oliver Optic, The Little 
Shepherd of Kingdom Come and a Greek 
Bible. Now, of course, we have a buying 
committee and have 3600 books on the 
shelves ready for instant use by the 500 
children who are now. members. Members 
take out three books at a time for a two- 
week period, maintaining an average circu- 
lation of 360 books a week. As the Library 
is open four hours a day, six days a week, 
and for two hours on Sundays, the older 
children have a chance to use the reference 
books, encyclopedias and gazeteers so help- 
ful in homework assignments. 

Many volunteers have learned to cata- 
logue the books under the Dewey Decimal 
System. However, as it is essentially a li- 
brary for young readers between two and 
cighteen, we have added eight different 
categories—Fiction, Science Fiction, Short 
Stories, Mysteries, Westerns, Picture Books, 
Easy Books (for the I-can-see-the-cat-in- 
the-tree readers ) and Young People’s which 
is the designation the teenagers seem to 
prefer, 

It is the teenagers who have such diffi- 
culty in choosing books. They are not all 
sure what they want, or if they are, they 
are too shy to ask. One girl looking for a 
love story took Pride and Prejudice. Two 
days later she was back wanting something 
funnier and more modern. , 

“Would you like to try Jeeves, Martha?” 

“Well, I might, if you can promise me 
that P. G. Wodehouse is different from 
Jane Austen.” 

To make our project a real community 
center, we have story hours on alternate 
Saturday mornings. Sometimes they are a 


howling success in more ways than one. We 
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have had trips through the university geol- 
ogy and chemistry departments, and an 
anthropologist came to tell Indian stories 
and to show artifacts from New Mexico. An 
Egyptologist showed slides on ancient 
Egypt, and later wrote everyone's name in 
hieroglyphics. 

None of this could have been accom- 
plished without the continued financial 
backing of the five educational institutions 
in the community, and the generosity of the 
neighborhood churches and synagogues, a 
leading New York newspaper, and many 
publishers. Several childless members allo- 
cated their memberships to “scholarships,” 
so that no child will be left out for financial 
reasons. Also, we have been able to reduce 
the membership fee to $3.00. 

There are endless tales about our library, 
such as the one about the cop on the beat 
who wanted a book on tropical fish, to save 
(We had the book.) 


There was a struggling young band leader 


his sick guppies. 


who found a name for his new band by 
reading our nursery rhymes. Perhaps the 
most touching story of all is about the little 
boy who had been sadly puttering around 
the Easy Books. Suddenly the magic of the 
printed word struck him. He called out 
wildly excited, “I can read! I can read!” 

The whole room seemed lighted up from 
the radiance of his face. 

“Now I can read to myself forever and 
ever.” 


CSAA’s Latin American booklist 


More than 300 children’s books about the Latin 
American countries and the Spanish background 
regions of the United States are described and 
listed according to age level and spec ial subject in 
a new CSAA booklist now in production Entitled 
“Latin America in Books for Boys and Girls,” 
this unique list was originally prepared as a sup- 
plement to the Pan American Union's List of Books 
Accessioned and Periodical Articles Indexed by the 
Children’s Book Committee. The project was com- 
pleted with the aid of the U. S, State Department 
ind the Department of Labor of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, Reprints may be ordered, 
after April 1, from the Publications Department. 
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Single copies, 25 cents; five copies, one dollar. 





CuiL_p Strupy is indebted to the London Times for 


permission to reprint this article by one of its 


correspondents which appeared in the Times Literary Supplement 
of November 23rd, 1956. While there are some differences 


between the reading interests of British and American 


children, there are implications here that 


we, too, might well heed 


Wanted: 


. o effect of the 1944 Education Act has 
been to create a new race of young readers 
for whom there is no natural literature. 
They are children from bookless homes, 
who, under the old order, would have at- 
tended elementary schools, but who now go 
to secondary modern schools most of which 
have growing libraries of their own. No 
one who has watched over the founding of 
a library in one of these schools can fail to 
have been moved by the rout of the comic 
to which it has led. The comic used to be 
the habitual reading of these children be 
cause it was the only literature that fell 
easily into their hands. There were no books 
at home, and Dad and Mum were rarely 
caught reading. The Public Library? “I'm 
not paying your fines,” Dad would mum- 
ble: and in any case to join a library meant 
voluntary effort of a kind that did not come 
a delib- 


erate step in the direction of self-enlarge- 


naturally in such neighborhoods; 


ment. So it was the comic: until suddenly, 
in school of all places, where it was not to 
be avoided, sprang up a library of which 
membership was automatic. Almost at once 
the book drove out the comic. Not entire- 
ly, of course; but a child who had read 
nothing but comics, incessant comics, now 
had time and appetite for only a few. 
Victory to literature? Not yet: for it was 
the non-fiction shelves that tended to exert 
the stronger lure. Books with pictures, 
books about ships and trains, hints on how 
to fish or to tend your “budgie,” war books, 
sports books. It was at that end of the li- 
brary that the early dog-ears set in, that 
dust-jackets had a short life and covers first 


a literature 


began to fall off. And fiction? All those 
tales so certain to excite? It was their dust 
jan kets that had been trembled for. And 
yet... months passed by, and they had still 
thei bookshop brilliance, stood square and 
trim and desolate in their rows, when The 
Boys’ Book of Aeroplanes was already in 
need of renewal. There were, of course 
dishevelled exceptions—forseeably, a few 
immortals: Treasure Island and Tom Sau 
yer and The Call of the Wild. But the rest, 
so the puzzled observer had to conclude 
secreted some elusive repellent. What could 
it be? 

The answer was given to such teacher- 
librarians as thinking that perhaps some 
ceremony of introduction was called for, 
read to their classes passages irresistible 
passages, they hoped—from some of these 
neglected books. For it was at once clear 
that, in texture, mode, allusion and style, 
nearly every reasonable book written for 
the young is middle-class. That is to say, it 
is written for children who go to grammar 
schools or preparatory schools, who spend 
long summer holidays on the West Coast 
or in Scotland, whose manner of convers- 
ing with their parents and their friends is 
utterly, irredeemably bourgeois. This tone 
is not aggressive, or obsessive: but it is per 
vasive. And how should it be otherwise? 
Until so recently, the main body of young 
readers in this country were middle-class 
Plainly, most writers still are. To put it 
simply, all the books had been written by 
Tom Sawyer for Tom Sawyer to read; and 
now Huckleberry Finn was hunting along 
He had discovered that he 
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the shelves. 








liked books and he badly wanted to find 
one he could enjoy, but, darn it, they were 
all books full of washing behind the ears 
and sleeping between sheets. That Huck 
just could not take 

It was the teacher-librarian who, from 
the fidgeting of his classes, came to know 
how difficult it is for a child who does not 
share middle-class assumptions to feel at 
home in the world of a book that does. To 
begin with, the child cannot identify him 
self with the hero, There is too great a gap. 
He might swallow the difference in speech 
alone, but not coupled with the difference 
in small habits, in domestic arrangements, 
in schooling. These, after all, turn the hero 
of the average book for boys with a con- 
temporary setting into the “college boy,” 
the boy with a blazer and a satchel full of 
homework, of whom the new reader from 
the urban backwater is so suspicious. With 
such a hero, identification is impossible. In 
deed, it is plain that such a hero is not a 
Nor is Mummy, packing the 
picnic basket for that momentous outing to 
a real Mum. Where are 
Blackpool? Where, come to 


street corners, the 


hero at all. 


the Cornish cove, 
Southend or 
that, are the 
laundry, 


bagwash 
the bomb-sites, the exciting eve- 
nings “up the park”? 

The jumps this child will not make di- 
vide him from much on the fiction shelves 
that might be thought socially neutral. A 
middle-class boy or girl who had never 
been sailing might still enjoy Arthur Ran- 
some, not only because the mores of the 
Ransome children would be intelligible but 
also because sailing is a possible pastime for 
But for the 
new young reader who is outside the mid- 


almost any middle-class child. 


dle-class world s: iling is not a possible pas 
time. It might now, indeed, be so finan- 


cially: but it is not so by custom, And we 
are very much among customs in this mat- 
ter. Even being prepared to read beyond 
the edge of your own system of customs 

even making imaginative jumps—is a mid- 
dle-class faculty. Or, if that is to put it too 
simply, it is something you can do when 


you have had plenty of everyday practice 
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in making use of reasonably generous 


amenities. The new young reader has al- 
ways move od among skimpy amenities. Not 
tennis on the lawn, not Rugger on Wed- 
nesday afternoons—certainly not sailing. He 
has alw: iys chalked stumps on a wall, or 
laid down two coats for goalposts in the 
park. He suspects anything that looks more 
luxurious than that. 

What can be done for these children who 
want to read but are held back by this irri- 
tating barrier? It may be argued that noth- 
ing can be done: 


that we have already seen 


what self-consciousness can result from de- 
liberate attempts to write proletarian liter- 
Are the 
children to wait until another slow instal- 


ature. But this is a hard answer. 


ment of our unhurried revolution has 
blurred the boundaries of class outlooks? 
Are they to wait until the gifted ones among 
thern have become writers: somehow with- 
out becoming bourgeois themselves? Or are 
they to hope that some, at least, of those 
who already write for children will become 
aware of this vast, pathetic, thwarted ap- 
petite and now and then revise their style 
As to style, 


it is possible that such an effort would even 


and their settings accordingly? 


profit some writers for the young. If these 
children have a virtue, it is that they enjoy 
only simple, direct English. They have 
never been fed on a diet of middle-class 
clichés. The untidy sentence leaves them 
blank. Only what is lucid will do for them. 
In many ways, they are like the first story- 
tellers’ audiences that ever were. W riting 
for them cannot but usefully clean down 
many a writer's equipment that has become 
clogged because he has always known that 
his audience shares with him an infinite 
capacity for working out the meaning of 
muddled sentences, or for accepting the old 
phrase whose birth i 


few remember. 


n verse or journalism 


And how shall the writer come to know 


his new setting? Here, again, he would 
come to no harm, and might enrich him- 
self, were he to step into the dingier parts 
of the city, the dimmer parts of the suburb, 


and observe how evenings are spent by the 





children who fill the secondary modern 
schools. We make ourselves at home in our 
own worlds as children very largely through 
books that show us those worlds, and en- 
able us to master them imaginatively. It is 
arguable that the incapacity to do this, 
sometimes through  semi-illiteracy, but 
more often through the absence of a con- 
genial literature, is one of the roots of that 
frustration that leads to “Rock ’n Roll” dis- 
orders, to the pathetic frenzies and bore- 
doms of the Teddy boy. Social problems 
of this kind were much more difficult to 
solve when the children did not read at all. 
Now that they are beginning to read in 
greater and greater numbers, they ought 
surely to be provided with a literature that 
allows them, while they are still young 
enough for it to help, to enjoy and explore 
their world imaginatively—their own indis 
putable world with its own distinct cus 
toms. With its own clichés, come to that 
And what writer could wish for more than 
a setting in which the very clichés have as 


yet been unrecorded? 

Meanwhile, the secondary modern school 
librarian sighs over his shelves, glad that 
The Family from One End Street is ( signi- 
ficantly) always in demand, pleased that 
Kon Tiki and The Wooden Horse are fall- 


ing to pieces, but sad that so many good 


solid stories, stirringly jacketed, alluringly 


illustrated, stay where they are because the 
hero is Julian and not Fred, and Dad’s a 
professor or a Civil servant and not a 
roundsman or a plumber; and also because 
you have only to open them to see that they 
are written with the polysyllabic leisureli- 
ness of most middle-class writing. 

What is needed is that readability should 
be found in stories not about middle-class 
Helens, but 
about backstreet Mums and Freds and Flos. 


Mummies and Hughs and 
It is not a moronic literature that is re 
quired, certainly not a patronizing one, but 
one that makes true literary use of the veri- 
table surroundings and customs of children 
whose environment has hitherto escaped 


the writer's eye. 
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The life and loves 
of a committee 


The CSAA Children's Book Committee has a 
lively history sparked by one steady 
motive: love of books and children 


| eople who have turned to Child Study 
Association lists and writings over the past 
four decades for help in choosing books for 
their children must have assumed that these 
materials grew out of thought and experi- 
But they could hardly—unless they 

Association 


ence, 
visited headquarters on a 


Thursday morning—have visualized the 
spirited debate and painstaking procedure 
that distinguishes that group known as the 
Children’s Book Committee. 

All 30 members of the Children’s Book 
Committee are volunteers who work un- 
der the chairmanship of Flora Straus, Vice- 
President of the Association, with guidance 
from Josette Frank, the Association's staff 
authority on children’s books and mass 
media. Many of those who take an active 
part in the Committee’s work have done so 
for periods ranging from seven to twenty- 
five years. New members—perhaps two or 
three each year—join them at various times. 

Some of the Committee’s members are 
also working professionally in the field of 
children’s books: there are teachers, librar- 
ians, editors, writers and booksellers. All 
are mothers; some are grandmothers. Work- 
ing the year round, they read, between 
them, all of the twelve-hundred-odd chil- 
dren’s books that are published each year, 
and report on them at weekly meetings held 
regularly at the Association’s hearquarters. 
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By Nora Kramer 


These reports are discussed by the whole 
group, sometimes challenged, sometimes 
reinforced. Often, a second or third re- 
viewer is assigned—opinions on books be- 
ing notoriously subjective—and in some 
cases it seems desirable for the entire Com- 
mittee to read a book before a decision is 
reached to include it in “Books of the Year 
for Children”—the list which has been one 
of the Committee’s major projects since 
1923. (However, the Committee began 
publishing occasional lists in 1910.) Books 
on special interests are referred to those 
members especially equipped to deal with 
the subjects involved, and a surprising va- 
riety of specialized knowledge is to be 
found in the group. Often, too, books are 
referred to Association staff members for 
an opinion when a special problem arises; 
or to outside experts to check facts in the 
sciences or the arts. The wide range of ages 
among the members’ children and grand- 
children provides an ever-ready laboratory 
for trying out directly a book’s appeal. 

Each year, one or two meetings are set 
aside for a discussion and re-examination of 
the criteria which guide the Committee's 
selections. Specialists in various fields are 
invited to meet with the Committee from 
time to time to discuss particularly puzzling 
questions, such as the emotional impact of 
certain types of stories on young readers, 











the relative importance of subject matter, 


pictures and print, vocabulary, literary 
quality, and other problems. 

The make-up of the annual list, its group- 
ing and annotations, are based on its great- 
est usefulness to the parent who will be 
choosing a book for a particular child. It is 
this particular child, whoever he may be, 
that the Committee keeps always in mind, 
trying to find the books that will delight 
and interest him as he grows—whether he is 
a dreamer, athlete, mechanic—or even one 
to whom reading does not come easily. 
Awareness of children’s different tastes and 
needs makes the list more than a compen- 
dium of “approved” books. Standards of 
literary and artistic excellence are impor- 
tant; but the actual living young consumer 
must always be remembered too. 

In her post as staff adviser, Miss Frank 
keeps the Committee informed about events 
and developments in the children’s book 
field and in the special committees on which 
she represents the Association. Her experi- 
ence is often drawn upon to resolve the in- 
evitable deadlocks. Mrs. Straus and two or 
three other Committee members who are 
on the CSAA Board of Directors serve as 
liason with that policy-making body. 

Some years ago an. honorary award was 
established by the Committee for a “book 
of the year” that deals honestly and cour- 
ageously with real problems in today’s 
world. The purpose of the award was to 
stimulate the production of helpfully real- 
istic books for young people. 

The books which the Committee has list- 
ed over the years have been kept in a per- 
manent collection at the Association's head- 
quarters in New York City. A special ex- 
hibit of the new selections is featured each 
fall and loaned, on occasion, to organiza- 
tions or schools requesting it. It is then add- 
ed to the permanent collection of books 
selected by the Committee over the years. 

One of the responsibilities of the Com- 
mittee is a regular department in the quart- 
erly magazine, Cum_p Srupy, which carries 
either lists and reviews of current books or 
timely articles on special aspects of chil- 





dren's reading. 

The Committee is also responsible for 
preparing special lists that meet current 
needs: Bible Stories and Books About Re- 
ligion for Children serves a continuing pur- 
pose; Latin America in Books for Boys and 
Girls, issued this Spring, is being published 
by the Pan American Union as a supple- 
ment to its monthly List of Books Acces 
sioned and Periodical Articles Indexed and 
will be widely circulated to libraries and 
schools on the two American continents 

The rich harvest of the Committee's long 


years of experience is a growing list of story 





Support for a unique library 

Me mbers ot the board and staff ot the Child 
Study Association of America frequently express 
the wish that every reader of Cut.p Srupy might 
someday visit Association Headquarters to see its 
two outstanding book collections for children and 
for adults. 

Crowding the walls of the reception and con- 
ference rooms and spilling over into many offices, 
both collections have been accumulated over a 
period of more than 40 years and represent the 
annual recommendations of the Association's two 
Book Committees. The adult library, a specialized 
collection of some 5,000 volumes devoted to child 
development and family education, contains many 
historical documents of interest to students and 
research workers 

In the late 1920's, a fund raised in memory of 
Alice Erich Morgenthau made possible the employ 
ment of a full-time librarian. But during the de- 
pression the fund was exhausted and for several 
vears this unique collection was not kept In proper 
working condition 

In 1956 the Eda K. Loeb Fund made a generous 
grant for the spec ial purpose of restoring and cata 
loguing this library—a project that is already un 
derway, but will take many more months to com 
plete 

The 1956 grant was $5,000, with the promise of 
in additional $2,500 for both 1957 and 1958, pro 
vided that the Association match this amount from 
other contributors The goal of $2,500, to be 
raised by the Board for 1957, was achieved early 
in January, and a check for $2,500 was received 
from the Eda K. Loeb Fund on February first 

Special contributions to match the Fund's prom. 
ised grant for 1958 would be more than welcome 
and would help to guarantee the permanent main- 


tenance of a unique library 


~ 
we | 


anthologies for children which it has com- 
piled and edited, Its first Read-To-Me 
Storybook pioneered in filling the need for 
a collection to be read to children from two 
to four, This met with such a wide response 
that it was quickly followed by two gay 
anthologies for young listeners from three 
to six: Read Me Another Story and Read 
Me More Stories. The insistent demand for 
lively, inviting stories which boys and girls 
of eight to eleven years will want to read 
for themselves led to more: Read To Your 
self Storybook and More Read to Yourself 
Another, Holi 
day Storybook, covers the holidays of all 


Stories: Fun and Magic. 


America, patriotic, religious and personal 
in a handsome, readable book. All of these 
were published by the Thomas Y. Crowell 


Company. Two anthologies published by 
the Whitman Publishing Company, Chil- 
dren’s Stories and The Christmas Book, for 
family reading with children from four to 
eight, were especially low priced for chain 
store distribution. All the anthologies have 
gone into hundreds of thousands of homes, 
welcomed by children and parents alike. 
The Children’s Book Committee is a de- 
manding, stimulating, exciting and alto- 
gether satisfying experience for all who 
share in its work and its joys. But over and 
above this is the satisfaction of knowing 
that it has had a share in the growing move- 
ment to create better books for more and 
more boys and girls, and to give parents 
greater awareness of the part they can play 
in bringing children and books together. 





Some helpful books for 


parents on children’s 


reading 


A New Look at Reading, by Willard Abraham, 
(Porter Sargent, Boston, Mass.) presents contribu 
tions from various specialists dealing with tech 
miques and trends in today’s teaching of reading, 
is well as with the sources of reading difficulties 
Witty, 
William S. Gray and others offer illuminating and 


Such distinguished educators as Paul A 


convincing refutation of the accusations made by 
Rudolph Flesch in his widely-read book, Why 
Johnny Can't Read 

Reading in Child Development, by William 
H. Burton, with Clara Belle Baker and Grace K 
Kemp, (Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis, Ind.) is a 
comprehensive textbook and guide to methods 
and resources for teaching reading in all its 
phases, including the values, goals and classroom 
procedures of the reading program, 

Helping the Non-Reading Pupil in the Sec 
ondary School, by Harrison Bullock, (‘Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, N.Y.) 
discusses some of the emotional and other factors 
which may be involved when children come 
through the elementary grades without adequate 
reading skills, and ways in which these children 
can be helped to adjust to the secondary school 
program, or the program adjusted to them. 

Bringing Children and Books Together, by 1. 
Victor Burger, with Theresa A, Cohen and Paul 
Bisgaier, (Library Club of America, Inc., New 
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York, N.Y.) reports on an experimental study 
conducted in three public schools of New York 
City under the auspices of the Library Club of 
America sponsored by the Book Manufacturers’ 
Institute. The report's conclusion that more 
children will read more books if they are exposed 
to them seems both obvious and good, One 
must question, however, the validity of mere 
quantity as a measure of value in reading, and 
the pressure of rewards, merit badges and future 
pledges as a way to reading comprehension, 
Teaching Children to Read, by Lillian Gray 
and Dora Reese, (Second Edition, 1957, Ronald 
Press, New York, N. Y.) examines the changes and 
present goals in the teaching of reading and offers 
detailed guidance for a school reading program 
Two recent pamphlets also illuminate this sub- 
ject for parents: “Sailing Into Reading: How Your 
Child Learns to Read in the Elementary School” 
( National 
1).C.) explains to parents, in simple terms with 
lively pictures, just how reading is taught today 
and why current methods help the child learn, 
“Reading” ( Association for Childhood Education 
International, Washington, D.C.) discusses the 


Education Association, 


Washington, 


place and meaning of reading in the child’s whole 
personality development—a refreshing and stimu- 
lating approach. 

Note: Previously reviewed in the Fall 1956 
issue of Cup Srupy was a valuable book, The 
Truth About Your Child’s Reading by Sam Duker 
and Thomas P. Nally, whose article, “What Par- 
ents Can Do About Their Children’s Reading,” 
appears on p. 18 of this issue, 














Parent's Questions 


These questions are selected and discussed 


by the Child Study Association 


staff, and the answers written by its various members 


What about rewards for reading? 


From her earliest years, my daughter, 
now ten years old, has rebelled against 
reading. Ever since she started school, her 
reading ability has been poor, and she has 
been in remedial reading classes for sev- 
eral terms. Because of this, I have always 
offered her books slightly below her age 
level: reading to her, and with her, but with 
no results. This term, | offered her a mone- 
tary reward, which I know is against all the 
advice—but it worked! Her grades in school 
improved considerably, and she showed 
some interest in reading on her own at 


Mrs. R.L.N. 


home. Can you explain this? 


It's hard to give “reasons” since so many 
pieces are missing from this picture, If all 
that was lacking was incentive, then your 
reward provided the missing ingredient. 
Possibly, however, there were other factors, 
First, she may have been pushed into a 
reading program before she was ready—not 
all children are ready at age six. Such chil 
dren, when their classmates have gone on 
beyond them, often feel hopeless and stop 
trying. Or she may, in the early reading 
years, have been involved In some Cmo- 
tional problems which are, perhaps, now 
being resolved for her 

Again, the remedial reading classes may 
have been more successful than you think 
and now, being able to read stories at her 
own age level, she finds them—for the first 
time—interesting. Many children do, sud- 


denly, at ten or thereabouts, discover that 


the books they can now read are worth the 
effort. 


lo continue reading she must find it re 
warding in itself, either for pleasure or in 
formation. Help her discover books or mag 
azines that tie in with her interests, whether 
fantasy or real life, dolls, sports or nature 
Don't push, or criticize her choices, A series 
like the Naney Drew mysteries may keep 
her going for a while and open the way to 
other books. Continue reading to her (if 
she W ants you to } books whic h she can en 
joy now even though they are too hard for 
her to read by herself. Listening keeps the 


interest alive, and whets the appetite 


\ puzzling “game” 

My daughter, three and a half years old, 
has always been a very curious, active 
(even naughty) child, always seeking my 
attention. Lately, she has begun to hide her 
Own possessions, st h as toys, clothes, ete 
under tables, sofa cushions, on closet floors 
constantly covering them up so that no one 
can see them. Can you explain this discon 
certing trait? Mrs. A. S 


The “trait” you describe surely must, in 
deed, be disconcerting especially when you 
have to find a shoe or hairbrush in a hurry! 
But it is puzzling, and one can only guess at 
the reasons that impel your little girl to do 


what she is doing 
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All children like to play at hiding things 


at times. You may see even quite little ones 
covering up a doll, perhaps, and then chort- 
ling happily when they snatch the blanket 
away and see that it is still there. Like the 
traditional “peek-a-boo” game, this may 
bear some relation to the child’s growing 
awareness that objects can still exist even 
when one can't see them and that, with 
things as well as people, “out of sight” does 


not mean “gone forever.” 


It is the persistence of the “game” for 
your daughter, however, which seems to 
vive it some extra significance. Children’s 
games are serious business and often ex 
press inner thoughts and feelings of which 
they themselves are not aware, What is she 
trying to say to you by this repeated per 
formance? Is she acting out in some way 
her wish to hide herself, perhaps because 
she feels she is “naughty”? Does she sense 
that her behavior isn’t acceptable (and ac- 
cepted ) and so wishes to wipe out ost 
ically, of course—any evidence of it? Is i 
perhaps a carry-over of the earlier game we 
have already de scribed, of proving to her 
self that the world and the people around 
her are constant, no matter what? Or does 
she do this. merely in order to get your at- 
tention, as you suggest—espec ially since she 


knows it is so annoying? 


You surely cannot expect to find the an 
swers to these questions by talking to her 
directly about them, for she wouldn’t un- 
derstand, But you can try to find some clues 

) different ways: by giving her as much 
adie as you can, in general, with no 
strings attached; by listening carefully, with 
all your thought as well as your ears, to 
whatever she is curious about, and giving 
her the chance to find out what she wants 
to know; and by encouraging her to use her 
active body and mind in play of many dif- 
ferent kinds. 


Your description gives one the feeling 
that as she gets more confidence in herself 
and feels more strongly your help as well as 
your love, she may no longer need to “play 


out” what this means to her. 
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Here is a reading program for 
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Book Reviews 


Youth: the Years from Ten to Sixteen 
By Arnold Gesell, Frances L. Ig and 
Louis B. Ames 

New York: Harper and Brothers 
$5.95 


1956. 


In a well-organized volume, Dr. Gesell and his 
collaborators follow the patte rn established in thei: 
and childhood 


Here they have organized their findings regarding 


earlier volumes describing infancy 


developmental sequences into year by-year stage 
ot behavior for the pre idolescent ind middle 
adolese ent years T he se com lusions ir¢ base d Oona 
“nuclear ‘core group’ of 115 subjects,” seen re 
Further data 


were added on “50 children seen at only one age.” 


peatedly throughout adolescence 


rhe impression left, until one examines the Ap 
pendix, is that the behavior sequences were de 
rived from careful examinations of all or most of 
these children for six or seven consecutive years 
In reality, the greatest number of contacts were 
with fewer than half this number, and only 20 
were seen for each of the even innual examina 
tions 

The children were drawn from the vicinity of 
New Haven, Connecticut, and the “socio-economi 
status of the families was generally favorable 
a preponderance of the fathers followed profes 
sional managerial, and_ skilled 
In fact, 82 percent of these fathers 


were in the uppe! two occupational classifications 


semiprofe ssional 


” 
occupations 


as compared with 19 percent similarly occupied in 
the urban population for the navion as a whole 
The same selectivity occurs in regard to intellec- 
tual level, and the average 1.Q. ratings of the chil 
dren were 117-118, placing them clearly among the 
highly endowed, superior group Yet, the author 
insist that their data have wide application beyond 
the particular group studied since their concern i 
with sequences and not with statistical averages 
It is difficult to follow reasoning which suggest 
that the separate steps and the ways they are con 
structed have no rel itionship to the staircase as a 
whole 

The limitations in Gesell’s design and unpling 


are further reflected in the theoretical basis of his 











work This takes as its point of departure the 
classic studies of G. Stanley Hall, which, in their 
day (1904 
But to offer a “ree apitulation of racial history” as 


. contributed richly to our knowledg: 


a par illel to the deve lopmental stages of the indi 
vidual’s growth is to ignore the contribution of r 
search workers over the past 50 years 

Still, it cannot be said that cultural, soc iological 
and still other considerations are not mentioned 
in the current work of the New Haven group The 
chapter on “Individuality” touches lightly upon 
constitution and culture as factors in the formation 
of individual personality, and concludes that only 
the inborn and relatively fixed attributes are signi- 
ficant. Little or no attention is paid to external in 
fluences which may contribute to the style of 
growth 

If the reader can keep before him these limi 
tations, the maturity profiles and descriptions of 
comparative behavior in this book do provide in 
teresting and occasionally useful ways of thinking 
out a framework against which to compare other 
known groups of children. If, on the other hand, 
the reader ittempts to apply the Gesell findings to 
broader groups of youth, he may encounter some 
Similarly, 


if parents or teachers attempt to measure individ- 


genuine shortcomings ind distortions 


ual children against so imperfect a yardstick they 

will frequently find themselves perplexed and con 

fused. It is to be hoped that further work by this 

group may take into aceount other research which 
is too casually dismissed in the current volume 

Pump ZLATCHIN 

Professor of Education 

New York University 


W hen Teachers Face Themselves 
By Arthur Jersild 

New York 
$3.50 


Columbia University, 1955 


“ach of us must confess to 


Amazing as it is, 
knowing the faces of his friends better than he 
knows his own. He has seen their faces in all their 
variety of expressions. His own he has never really 
een. All we do with our own is wash and other 
wise service it as its reflection in the mirror seems 
to require 

In the more exciting and more important as 
pects of self, we have no such handy gadget for 
ilver-backed glass. Without 


uch a device, we cannot know when the unruly 


assessment as our 
tangles of our confusions stand revealed, or whe 
ther or not our emotional bonnets are put on back 
ward For this, we require another kind of re 


flex ting device 
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Professor Jersild has therefore done a great ser 
vice with his small book When Teachers Face 
Themselves. Its 169 pages present the interpreta- 
tion by a wise and understanding man of answers 
given by some 300 teachers, first, to a series of 
questionnaires, and subsequently to interviews 

These questionnaires were designed to tap the 
deeper recesses of personality, and the problems 
which they uncovered are related to the most basic 
of human concerns and the concepts mankind has 
developed to meet them. The book is recommend 
ed for all who ask why so few people go into teach- 
ing. It suggests that for the answer we must go 
beyond such matters as salary and retirement pay 

The discussion in this volume is based on the 
belief that no one can really understand others 
until he has learned to understand himself. Only 
if he has accepted this premise can he then begin 
to examine himself honestly and face finding much 
of which he is not proud He may find himself 
weighed down with excess baggage in the shape 
of persisting childhood anxieties. He may discover 
that certain of his most cherished concepts, often 
those about which he has been noisiest, are in fact 
plain errors In the face of such discoveries he 
may experience chagrin guilt, even de spar, for 
these are painful experiences; to bear them re 
quires a high order of courage. “One broad prin 
ciple,” says the author, “is this: to gain know] 
edge of self one must have courage to seek it and 
the humility to accept what one may find.” 

The introductory chapter gives the reader a gen 
uine hand hold on the problems with which the 
book deals. The six chapters which follow discuss 
Anxiety, Loneliness, The Search for Meaning, Sex, 
Hostility, and Compassion, in the light of com 
ments made by the 300 subjec ts. Through each of 
these discussions, one feels the author’s wisdom 
and understanding, and his capacity to live by his 
own doctrine. 

Surely this kind of painful grist is not ground 
out from the hearts of teachers only. It wakes sim 
ilar echoes in every heart, which give it wider 
meaning, Yet it may be that these feelings are 
more frequent and poignant among teachers than 
other professional groups. Teachers, more than 
most, must operate for extended periods “blind 


ly,” for the teacher of small children must wait at 


least 20 years to see how the product stands up 


under usage 


Professor Jersild also includes in this book an 
excellent statement on various methods of build 
ing that quality in human relations called together 
ness. These practices seem first to have been de 
veloped intuitively, and have more recently re 
ceived confirmation by students of the matter 
“Just as it is in an interpersonal setting,” the au 
thor states, “that one acquires most of the atti 


tudes involved in one’s views of oneself, so it is 
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likely that only in an interpersonal setting can a 
person be helped to come to grips with some of 
the meanings of these attitudes.” 

The reviewer would like to second the comment 
of Stephen M. Corey with whic h he concludes his 
foreword: “I believe that When Teachers Face 
Themselves will help all but the most recalcitrant 
reader to face himself more realistically.” 

Marnie I. RAsey 
Professor of Education 
Wayne University 


Your Adolescent at Home and in School 
By Lawrence K. and Mary Frank 
New York: The Viking Press, 1956. $3.95 


In their newest book, Your Adolescent at Home 
and in School, Lawrence and Mary Frank prove 
to be master-distillers, combining the best of others’ 
thinking on this challenging subject with their own 
intimate knowledge of it. The result is a solid and 
dependable source of information for parents seek- 
ing honest advice. Writing in a down-to-earth, 
matter-of-fact way, the authors manage to com- 
municate the excitement of tracking down the 
meaning of adolescent behavior. Adolescence, in 
ll its gyrating vigor, stands out full and real. 

To the Franks, adolescent behavior is a lan- 
guage, a form of communication, something like 
charades, that needs to be interpreted, not re- 
sented. If we are on our mental toes when our 
adolescents are rude, we will realize that “these ir- 
ritating forms of behavior are often cries for help 
by a child who doesn’t know what ails him or 
what he wants or needs.” 


Actually the book is an expression of faith in 
people, whether parents, teachers, or adolescents. 
It does not regard life at school and at home as a 
crafty struggle between children and authority. The 
behavior on the part of all involved is regarded as 
a bid for recognition of individuality—often in a 
form unwisely chosen by the adults as well as by 
the youngsters. It asks that adults be adult, and 
not match their behavior with that of their chil- 
dren. It asks parents to make known to their young 
what they believe in. 

“Ten to twenty years ago we thought that free- 
dom at home and in school would release all kinds 
of individual courage and ability in children, but 
now we find that young people need some direc- 
tion and help in their freedom. They need to know 
what are some of the goals that adults believe in; 
they need to know what adults feel is good or bad, 
right or wrong; they need allies other than par 
ents.” And again, in italics, “The acceptance by a 
good adult with some convictions about what is 











right and wrong for today’s world is one of the 


biggest needs of every adolescent.” 


Parents are also asked to act like mothers and 
fathers, not like grim authorities. “We cannot agree 
with the critics who say that more dis ipline at 
home and at school, more fear of authority, will 
turn the tide in favor of better-adjusted adoles 
cents.” In discussing the problem of a youngster’s 
deep tie to one parent, the Franks again stress the 
need for parents to exercise full parenthood, A 
boy’s father or mother, they say, “may need to act 
more like a father or a mother to help him break 
the too strong parental bond and turn to his age 
mates. To effect the break, such an adolescent 
may need just out-and-out anger from the parent 
he adores; at the same time he must realize that 
the parent does really care for him.” 

All through the book, parents are urged to try 
to find the meaning, the real one, the one that 
motivates the action, or behavior, not the quasi 
meaning of the act itself. Letting themselves feel 
insulted only sidetracks the whole business; when 
this happens parent and adolescent get lost in a 
bog of mutual recriminations Helping the young 
ster build his own self-respect through seeing the 
adult’s positive estimate of him is a far more re 
warding process for all concerned 

HANNAH M. Pincus 


for the Book Review Committee 





What Chil- 


The Proof of the Pudding: 
dren Read 
By Phyllis Fenner 
New York: John Day, 1957. $3.95 

Here ! good rr d cine tor those who are either 
downhearted or faint-hearted about the state of 
our children’s reading today 

Out of her 32 years’ experience as a librarian in 
the public schools of Manhasset, Long Island, Miss 
Fenner has written a book that is warm, wise and 
Writing of children and books, she 
presents her case for the children—what they like 
ind don’t like to read and why 
books and the importance of getting them read 


encouraging 
rather than for 
The pages are alive with the voices of boys and 


girls, as 
feelings about the books they read—or don’t read 


they freely express their thoughts and 


The many amusing and meaningful anecdotes at 
test to the empathy with children as well 
is to her enthusiasm about books 

We I] it lected 


various ages, interests and spec ial needs of boys 


vuthor’s 


innotated lists of books for the 


ind girls offer he Iptul guid imce through the maze 
of recent as well as classic titles Suggested, too, 


ire Ways 


for bringing children and books together 


J. F. 


for the Book Review Committee 


in a happy and fruitful coalition 








Child Placement Through 
Clinically Oriented Casework 
By ESTHER GLICKMAN 


A comprehensive study based on the author’s own pro- 
fessional practice, this book develops a procedure for 
child placement that is scientific yet sensitive to human 
needs. In a context of theory and case studies, Miss 
Glickman discusses all phases of placement work from 
diagnosis at intake through post-placement casework. 
Her conclusions will be of concrete value to all students 
and professional workers in the field of child welfare. 


$5.75 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS, New York 27, N. Y. 
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New books about 
parenthood 
and family life 


Selected by the CSAA Book Review Committee 
Mary W. Colley, Acting Chairman 


Books for parents 

THE DUTTON SERIES ON SEX EDUCATION 
By Marion O, Lerrigo and Helen Southard, in 
consultation with Milton J. E. Senn. E. P 
Dutton and Co., 1956, $2. each. A series of 
five books on sex education at various ages that 
can be used singly or collectively. Written 
simply and accurately, they present and inter- 
pret basic information, Approved by the Joint 
Committee on Health Problems in Education of 
the National Education Association and the 
American Medical Association. Titles are 


Information for adults about sex education 
Sex Facts and Attitudes, 88 pp Valuable for both 
parents and group leaders Simple discussions of 
physical aspects of reproduction systems, con 


ception prenatal development and birth 


Parents’ Privilege. 64 pp. For parents of children 
under eight How to answer questions about 
anatomy, conception and birth Spec ifically deals 
with information about how, when and what to 


tell children about sex 


For young people to read 
A Story About You. 63 pp. For youngsters from 
nine to twelve years and their pare nts—here are 


simple facts of birth and growth 


What's Happening to Me? 63 pp. For boys and 
girls from twelve to fifteen. Discusses physical 
and emotional changes in adolescence and as the 
child approac hes adulthood, inc luding courtship 
and marriage. The processes of fertilization, 
pregnane y and birth are also described 


Learning About Love. 64 pp. Intended for sixteen 
to twenty-year-old young people who are less 
sophistic ated than some. Facts and attitudes re 
garding courtship sex and marriage are explore d 


with frankness, good taste and good sense 


GUIDE TO BABY SITTING: A HANDBOOK 
FOR PARENTS AND SITTERS. By Cecelia 
Dadian, with a foreword by Robert Norton Ganz, 
M.D. Berkshire Publishing Co., 1956. 53 pp 
$1.50. A useful book for parents to have on 
hand for baby sitters, or for sitters themselves to 


own, Sensible ideas on child care with des« rip- 


tions of children’s behavior at different stages 
and ways of entertaining them. There is a good 


49 


section on what to do in emergencies A sound 
little book, particularly good for the younger 
sitter 


HOW TO PLAN FOR COLLEGE AND WHAT 


TO DO WHEN YOU GET THERE. By John 
W. McReynolds. Simon and Schuster, 1956. 136 
pp. $3.95 clothbound, $1.95 paperbound. This 
informal guide has much to offer the high school 
student and his parents who are wondering what 
college to apply to. The mysteries of college ap- 
plic ations, s¢ holarships, how to read college cat- 
alogues are explained Sound advice, too, on 
more complicated problems suc h as which col- 
lege is right for you and how to get the most 
out of it. 


HUSBANDS AND PREGNANCY: The Handbook 


for Expectant Fathers, By William H., Genne 
Association Press, 1956. 127 pp. $2.00. A reas- 
suring, easy-to-read handbook giving husbands 
practic al information on pregnancy and the 
needs of the new family. The book also consid- 
ers sore of the psychologic al aspects of preg- 
nancy including a discussion of the wife’s moods 
and emotional changes as well as the husband's 
feelings. The author believes that the quality of 
the marriage relationship during the wife’s preg- 
nancy will have great importance for the future 
parent-child relationship 


LOVEJOY’S COLLEGE GUIDE: A Complete 


Reference Book to 2,189 American Colleges and 
Universities for Use by Students, Parents, Teach- 
ers, Churches, Youth Agencies and Guidance 
Counselors. By Clarence E. Lovejoy. Simon and 
Schuster, 1956-57, 266 pp. $3.95. Valuable and 
use ful sourcebook for data about colleges, their 
entrance requirements, their facilities and pro 
grams. However, the author's educational phil- 
osophy, as reflec ted in the brief introduction, Is 


subjec t to challenge 


MENTAL HEALTH IN CHILDHOOD. By 


Charles L. C. Burns, Fides Publishers Associa- 
tion, 1956. 86 pp. $2.75. In « lear and non-tech- 
nical language the author discusses the contri- 
butions modern psy¢ hology and psychiatry have 
made toward a_ better understanding of child 
development and behavior. This concise book, 
written from a Catholic psychiatrist's point of 
view, pleads for more love and less authoritar- 


ianism in working with children. 


THE MIRACLE OF GROWTH. Prepared in co- 


operation with the Museum of Science and In- 
dustry, Chicago, and the University of Illinois 
Professional Colleges, Chicago. Pyramid Books, 
1956. 93 pp. $.35. This small book, a reprint of 
a volume first published in 1950 by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, gives the biological facts 
of human reproduction in such a way that the 
reader never loses touch with the truly miracu- 














lou quality of life and growth. The full evcle 


from birth to pare nthood is described 


PROBLEMS OF 
MEET THEM 


with a foreword by Erne 


FAMILY LIFE AND HOW TO 
Edited by Maxwell S. Stewart 


t Osborne, Harper and 


sros., 1956, 227 pp. $3.50. This is a collection 
of articles previously published by the Public 
Affairs Committee in pamphlet form. A wid 
variety of subjects is covered Though brief 


ind popularly written, the material is sound, and 


presented by competent authors 


THE QUESTIONING CHILD AND RELIGION 


By Edith F. Hunter. The Starr King Press—di 
tributed by the Beacon Press, 1956. 209 pp 
$3.00. A mother with strong liberal religiou 


onvictions tells how she and her husband an 


wer their children’s questions and help them 


feel secure in in which they are a 


( hildre nN 
ind the 


i community 
minority, even a peculiar group. The 
seem real, their questions are searching 
parents’ approach to the child who wishes “we 
were more like the other people” should he of 


special interest in this era of conformity 


WHY BLAME THE ADOLESCENT By Sister 
Mary Michael, I1.H.M. McMullen Book Tri 
1956. 178 pp $2.75 4 good presentation for 


Catholic pare nts of the adolescent’s awakening 
conflicts handle 


and understandi 


as a person his and how to 


them. Contains sound advice 


of this period Psychiatric concepts are present 
The last 


chapte rs are devoted solely to ways of 


conflict 


ed, and terminology explained two 
ichieving 
through the 
ind prayers 
itholic 


ind need a closer understanding of the 


ind re solving one s 
itholic ceremonie 


t also to those 


peace 
various (¢ 
Of intere 
families 


Tiasses 


who work with ( 


place of religion in their live 


Books for those who work with families and 
children 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PERSONALITY 
By Paul Henry Mussen and John Janew iv Con 
ger. Harper and Bros., 1956. 569 pp 
This textbook by two psychologist 


teachers does a fine job of integrating facts about 


$6.00 


ind ( olle ve 


the phy sical and mental deve lopme nt of children 
ocial growth, An 
abundance of studies is cited and judiciously ip 
Excellently 


with material on emotional and 


praised written 


THE DEMOCRATIC MAN: Selected Writings of 
Eduard ¢ Edited by Robert Ge 
ner with a foreward by Max Otto. Beacon Pre 
1956 390 pp $5.00 Biographic il sketch and 
selections from the writings of an outstanding 
social philosopher and pioneer in adult education 
as well as experimenter in democratic processes. 


Lindeman 














Meets the Need for Basic 


Information of Professional 


W orkers 
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PHE EDUCATION OF YOUNG CHILDREN, By 
DD. fk. M. Gardner. Methuen ind Compan Lid 
36 Esvex St., London, W.C, 2, 1956. 118 
7s 6d net. A sensitive interpretation of the 
ture and needs of children from two to five 
old and of how nursery school teacher 


these need cre itively 


NEW HORIZONS FOR THE SYNAGOGUI \ 
Counseling Program for the Rabbi and the Syna 
ue. By Rabbi Jeshaia Schnitzer. Bloch Pub 
lishing Co., 1956. 106 pp. $4.00, Out of 
background of professional training in’ socia 
wk and counseling, as well as in the American 
tabbinate, Dr, Schnitzer has deve lope d a coun 
eling program which avoids the more techni 
cal aspects of per onality investigation. Recoy 
nition of more seriou pr Iblem ind directing 
them to suitable channels for therapy 1 im in 
tegral part of the work 
PATTERNS OF MOTHERING: MATERNATI 
PLUENCE DURING INFANCY By S i 
Brody Introduction by René A. Spitz, M. D 
International Universities Pre Inc., 1956. 446 
Phi volume cle crib ny 1 res rch 
tudy from the Menninger Clinic, examines the 
ways in which 32 mothers cared for their babic 
The results tend to confirm the hypothe that 
maternal behavior in the feeding situation ha 
pecial ignificance as a criterion of total inte 
Mheoretical diseu 
findings of thi tud to the 


iction of mother and infant 
1oOn relate the 


mainstream of P ychoanalysi A landmark book 


PERSONALITY IN YOUNG CHILDREN, Vol. I 
Methods for the Study of Per 
Children. 424 pp $6.00. Vol. Il: Colin—A Nor 
mal Child, 267 pp. $4.00, The set, $10.00. By 
Lois Barclay Murphy and Associate Basic 
Books, Inc 1956 
based on fifteen years of first-hand observation 

ind hes 


associates present a remarkable series of play 


onality in Young 


In this new two-volume et 


one of America’s leading p yvchologist 


and activity techniques which make po ibl 
new depths of insight into the formation of pel 
sonality in young children. Volume I describe 
tudying children in a group 
Volume IL applic 
study of the personality of one normal boy 


nd de pth 


new methods of 
setting them to an intensi 


book of unusual richne 
TREATMENT Of] THE CHILD IN 

MIONAL CONFLICT. By Hyman S 

M.D. The McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1 

ton Division, 1956 

who is director of the Amherst H 

Guidance Clinic in St. Paul, Minnesota, draw 


EMO 


298 pp S600 The 


case histories not only from this source, but also 


from the experience of other child therapists 
The teamwork approach from several disciplines 
concerned with both child and family is em- 


phasized. 
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HOW FIRM A FOUNDATION? An Appraisal of 
Threats to the Quality of Ele mentary Education 
By Hollis L. Caswell. Harvard University Press 
1956. 42 pp. $1.50. This lecture, the first of the 
Jurton Series, discusses the problems confront 
ing elementary education and is of interest to 
inyone concerned with the quality of good 

teaching. As well as numerous profound obser 

vations, it offers a practical and encouraging look 


i 
it the future 


MENTAL HEALTH PLANNING FOR SOCIAL 
ACTION. By George S. Stevenson, M.D. Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., Blakiston Division 
1956. 358 pp. $6.50. A comprehensive survey 
of what services are available and what are still 
needed for the cure and treatment of the men 
tally ill, the mentally defic ient, the delinquent 
the criminal, ete. Government and private agen 

cies are described, and developments in mental 

health education, training and research are ex 
plored Ihe need of a united effort by school 
church, industry, courts and other institutions for 
improvement of our treatment facilities is con 


stantly stressed 


MY SIXTY YEARS WITH RURAL YOUTH. By 
I. A. Erickson, with the assistance of Anna 
North Coit. University of Minnesota Press, 1956 
162 pp. $2.75. A true bit of Americana by a 
man who devoted himself to improving the lot 
of farm youth, helping them find incentives to 
work and growth in their rural environment. An 
irdent worker in the 4-H Club movement, the 
iuthor’s deep belief in youth is mirrored in his 

shining through 


writing, and his personality 


these pages is, in itself, inspiring 


Books on special subjects 

OUR BLIND CHILDREN: GROWING AND 
LEARNING WITH THEM. By Berthold Lo 
wenfeld, Charles C, Thomas, 1956, 205 pp 
$5.50. A sympathetic and realistic approach to a 
better understanding of blind children. Ad- 
dressed to parents and others charged with their 
education, this book offers many sensible and 
ensitive suggestions on what it is fair to expect, 

ind on the inner conflicts and feelings of blind 

children and their parents The author shows 

ow, through a wealth of experiences on the 


ensorv level, these children find happiness 


NDERSTANDING AND COUNSELING THE 
ALCOHOLIC By Howard ]. Clinebell Jr. Ab 
ingdon Press, 1956. 252 pp. $3.75. Although 
iddressed specifically to ministers of whatever 
faith, this very complete report of research and 
experience in the field of alcoholism is highly 
recommended to workers and laymen interested 
in the problem, 





CHILDCRAFT 


HELPS FORM A 


HEALTHY PERSONALITY 


Reading can be taught, arithmetic Things to make 
can be learned, but a child’s person- 
ality must be developed. This “inner 
growth”, which is so important in 
lifelong human relationships, can be 
stimulated with the help of Child- 
craft. Within these volumes are 
poems, pictures, and stories to cap- ters of all faiths, doctors, jurists, edu- 
tivate growing minds and instill an cators—all would wish the Childcraft 
early appreciation of art, literature kind of growth for every child. We 
and science invite you to study Childeraft your- 

A child who has Childcraft learns self and see why it merits your use 
the wonders of the world about us. and recommendation. 


hildera 


AMERICA'S FAMOUS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


and do overcome 
idleness. He learns to respect his 
community 

Guidance volumes serve to pre- 
vent problems from developing, help 
mothers and fathers participate in 
fulfilling their high mission. Minis- 
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The Why 
and 
How 

of 
DISCIPLINE 


by Aline B. Auerbach 


When does my child need discipline? What 
does his behavior mean? When will punishment 
be helpful—or harmful? 


Mrs. Auerbach, author of the well-known book- 
lets, "Discipline Through Affection" and ''Under- 
standing Your Child's Fears,’ takes a fresh look at 
an age-cld problem in this guide for parents of 
children of all ages, complete with practical do's 
and don'ts. 


Parents bewildered by the maze of differing 
theories on this subject will be grateful for this 
sound, sensible approach to discipline as some- 
thing done for and with children, rather than to 
them. 43 pp. 

Single copy: 40 cents 
10-99 copies: 32 cents each 
10-999 copies: 28 cents each 


| enclose $ 


How of Discipline.’ 
Name: 
Address: 


The Child Study Association of America 
132 East 74 Street, New York 21, New York 





